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15 Old Masters 


“Anne, Lady de la Pole,” by Romney. 
Sold at auction, $231,000. 


The fifteen old masters in the collection 
of the late Lord Michelham, sold at auction 
in London by Messrs. Hampton & Sons, 
brought approximately, in American money, 
$2,150,000. They included thirteen works 
by five of the six members of the great 
school of English portraitists—Romney, 
Raeburn, Gainsborough, Lawrence and 
Hoppner (Reynolds not being represented) 
—and two by the Frenchman, Boucher. 

Tue Art Dicest in this issue reproduces 
nine of the most important of the Michel- 
ham pictures. 

The surprise of the sale was the $388,500 
fetched by Lawrence’s “Pinkie,” the highest 
price ever paid for a picture at public auc- 
tion anywhere in the world. Lawrence 
never has been regarded as the equal of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney or Rae- 
burn, but he has taken the record from 
Romney, whose “Portrait of Mrs. Daven- 
port” was sold for £60,900 at Christie’s last 
July. 

The heaviest ainbinges was Sir Joseph 
Duveen, who will bring “Pinkie” along with 


[Continued on page 12] 





Advertising 


The columns of Tue Art Dicest will not 
be opened to advertising until it can guar- 
antee a paid circulation double that of any 
other American weekly or semi-monthly 
art publication. When advertising is ad- 
mitted it will not be allowed to encroach 


. om the 16. pages of reading matter. 





The National Academy Eternal! 


“Lake McArthur,” by Carl Rungius. 


A “National Academy” or a “Royal 
Academy” is composed of artists who were 
elected to membership five, ten, twenty, 
forty and, sometimes, fifty years before the 
time that the critic roasts its current show. 
Inevitably an “academy” represents estab- 


“La Joie,” by Karl H. Gruppe. Helen a, 
ter Barnet prize, National Academ 





Carnegie prize at National Academy of Design. 


lished standards. It cannot stand for that 
which hasn’t yet arrived, or which has only 
just arrived. It is difficult enough for 
the most prescient mind to recognize that 
which is really significant in contemporary 
art. Academies cannot do it. When they 
get too far behind they catch up approxi- 
mately, but never actually, by sudden ac- 
celerations, or “jolts.” 

To judge by what the New York critics 
say of the winter exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, that body is ripe now 
for its periodic “jolt.” But according to 
at least one writer, Helen Appleton Read of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, there is no one to do 
the jolting. She says: 

“The Academy, for the sake of old 
times and the illustrious place it once 
held in American art, is still entitled 
to the attention of headlines and double 
column when it holds its winter exhib:- 
tion. It carries with it the prestige of be- 
ing the oldest official art organization in 
New York. It brings back recollections of 
those days when the Academy was always 
a distinguished and sometimes an exciting 
event, when Chase, Sargent, Abbott, Thayer, 
Winslow Homer, Eakins and the rest saved 
their best canvases to be shown on this oc- 
casion and when, not so long ago, the 
‘Henri boys,’ headed by George Bellows, 
added an element of daring by sending pic- 
tures which savored of revolt if technic- 
ally academic standards were still adhered 
to. But those days are long past. The 
Academy no longer attracts the talent of 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Boston Sarcasm 


There are three art journals in Paris, 
rather cheaply printed, or perhaps “eco- 
nomically produced” would be the better 
expression, which apparently live off the 
fees paid them by American and English 
artists to reproduce pictures and print laud- 
atory reviews. 

In the short month that THe Art Dicest 
has been in existence several American 
artists have sent in their subscriptions, ac- 
companied by clippings from one or more 
of these journals, evidently in the hope of 
impressing the editor. 

But the manner of obtaining this praise 
in fulsome French is well known and is a 
matter of international scandal. The artist 
gets a letter from Paris, saying that Count 
Seaux-and-Seaux has reported that he saw 
a remarkable picture (or sculpture) by the 
artist in the exhibition of the Blankety- 
Blank Society, and inviting the unsuspecting 
one to send a collection of photographs from 
which an expert may write an article. The 
photographs are sent and in due time comes 
a letter telling how much the cost of a 
“grand” review will be. 

Harley Perkins, art critic of the Boston 
Transcript, has done a service by levelling 
his very effective sarcasm at this practice. 
To quote: 

“Tt would seem that any review of the 
paintings by Albert Felix Schmitt at the 
Guild of Boston Artists should be couched 
in the choice phraseology of the Parisian 
reviewers, who judging by the only one 
prominently quoted on this side of the At- 
lantic always flow on in endless graceful 
verbosity with never a break from tribute. 

“The exhibition by certain ceremonials 
is taken at once from the cold and im- 
personal detachment with which the usual 
lone exhibitor at the guild makes his ap- 
pearance unsupported by the merit others 
may see in his work. A volume of reviews 
of previous exhibitions, which with some 
careful editing makes fine reading, places 
Mr. Schmitt in envied position. The cat- 
alogue, too, grown from the expected di- 
minutive size, carries laudatory remarks 
by critics for the periodicals ‘Les Artistes 
d’Aujourd’hui’ and ‘Revue du Vrai et du 
Beau,’ whom we have met before and with 
whose gallantry—for a consideration—we 
are familiar. 

“The foreign phrase has its advantages. 
The use of several lines of it would place 
the native reviewer in no uncomfortable 
position because few would know what it 
was all about and it would serve the pur- 
pose of carrying the name of the artist 
through several editions to a waiting public. 
What artist would not feel flattered to have 
his ‘la plus fine sensibilite artistique’ re- 
corded and the world informed that his 
‘notoriete’ extended even to Europe. 

“Not being remarkably gifted with 
tongues, one cannot rise properly to the 
present occasion but must fall back upon 
accustomed vernacular and report that the 
effect of Mr. Schmitt’s paintings from 
the four walls of the Guild is simply stu- 
pendous. It is perhaps fortunate that they 
cannot all be seen simultaneously. Their 
joint effect of emergence from canvas is 
unbelievable to those unfamiliar with Mr. 
Schmitt’s style. There are no quiet or 
transitional intervals. One broad area of 
brilliant color comes bang upon another, 
equally scintillating, but of an opposing 








Detroit’s Holbein 





“Sir Henry Guildford,’ by Hans Holbein. 
Courtesy Jacques Seligmann & Co. 


When Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, was in Eu- 
rope last summer a small picture was 
brought to him from a European collection 
for his expertization. The work was recog- 
nized as a Holbein, and research revealed 
that it was a portrait of Sir Henry Guild- 
ford, equerry to King Henry VIII, who 
was Holbein’s royal patron. Dr. Valen- 
tiner immediately obtained an option on the 
picture, and subsequently it was purchased 
by the Detroit Institute. 

The portrait is scarcely five inches in dia- 
meter, but is valued at about $100,000. It 
is of the type carried by the owner on his 
travels, and is one of a pair, a similar por- 
trait of Lady Guildford having been exe- 
cuted by the master at the same time. 

“The acquisition of this portrait,” writes 
Clyde H. Burroughs in the Detroit Satur- 
day Night, “is the reward which the De- 
troit Institute of Arts reaps in having as its 
director an expert of scholarly attainment 
in the person of W. R. Valentiner, to whom 
the newly found painting was immediately 
brought. 

“It brings great distinction to Detroit to 
have so fine a work of this master, who is 
represented in only two other public col- 
lections in America. What a world of sug- 
gestion is contained in this rare treasure 
which so completzly preserves in Detroit the 
beautiful craftsmanship of this artist, who, 
as painter to King Henry VIII, numbered 
as his friends such men as Thomas More, 
Erasmus, Archbishop Warham of Canter- 
bury, Cardinal Wolsey and Sir Henry Guild- 
ford, who was not only a soldier but one 
of the lettered men of the period as well!” 





character. 
eton. 

“Sir Charles Peers Davidson, LL. D., 
former lord chief justice of Canada, seems 
on the point of leaping forth jocosely from 
trappings of red, green, white and acid black. 
The apparition of the lady in tiger scarf, 
arm akimbo, background cut into diagonal 
segments, dominates the gallery with ac- 
tuality. One feels he must be careful of 
his remarks or the portraits will listen-in. 
There is a likeness of the Copley player, 
Alan Mowbray, as Pancho Lopez, also of 
Miss Moriarty and Mr. Curtis, portraits 
of Mr. Hulse and Mrs. Mains, still life 
paintings, flower studies, and the canvas 
of a small black dog which in some re- 
spects is one of the finest Mr. Schmitt ex- 
hibits.” 


Modeling is reduced to its skel- 








“Withdrawn” 


Philadelphia has had an “art sensation” 
that got into the outside newspapers. It 
had to do with the exclusion of a nude by 
John Carroll, one of this year’s honor men 
at the Carnegie International, from an ex- 
hibition by this New York artist that helped 
to open the new home of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. The review of the exhibition 
by Francis J. Ziegler in the Record tells 
the story. 

“The present examples of Mr. Carroll's 
work are not marked by beauty of technique, 
nor by any other form of beauty, for that 
matter,” says this critic. “They are ex- 
amples of modernistic painting, both figure 
and landscape compositions, decidedly un- 
pleasant in conception and execution. One 
example submitted for display in the present 
exhibition was so offensive, indeed, that it 
had to be withdrawn; a situation which 
created quite a flurry in artistic circles just 
prior to the opening. 

“When asked to withdraw this particu- 
lar canvas the artist is said to have threat- 
ened to cancel his entire showing rather than 
remove the offending picture. In speaking 
for publication, Colonel Samuel P. Wether- 
ill, Jr., president of the Alliance, announced 
diplomatically that ‘the board of directors 
objected to this painting, not because it was 
a nude, but because it does not conform to 
the standard of beauty we wish to main- 
tain in this opening exhibition.’ This is 
true enough, so far as it goes, but the bald 
fact is that the picture was not only ugly, 
but that it constituted an offense against 
common decency. 

“As the canvas in question was with- 
drawn, its value aesthetically does not mat- 
ter in the least. What does matter greatly 
is the fact that there seems a disposition on 
the part of certain modern artists to revel in 
filth, literary or pictorial, and to offer de- 
cent people their nastinesses as works of 
art. If anyone objects to this sort of thing 
he is set down as a Philistine, ignoramus or 
a mid-Victorian. The result is that many 
people who are conscious that their own 
knowledge of art is limited hold their 
tongues rather than raise their voices in 
protest.” 

Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Public Led- 
ger, wrote: “It is the suspicion that joy has 
gone out of life that makes of the Carroll 
canvases a peculiarly depressing aggregate.” 





Indian Sculptor Exhibits 

Los Angeles has been seeing a group of 
the wood sculptures of John Clark, Black- 
foot Indian, at the Biltmore Salon. They 
are marked, says the Times, by realism and 
by human sympathy. The sculptor is deaf 
and dumb. “It is often asserted,” writes 
the critic, “that, lacking some of the five 
senses, an added sensitiveness is acquired by 
those remaining. It would be easy to at- 
tribute to some such reason the remarkable 
sympathy this wood sculptor exhibits to- 
ward his models. He carves, from solid 
chunks of native cottonwood, bears and deer 
which seem to live and have personality. 
Many a carver has given us realistic tex- 
tures, but only occasionally does one under- 
lay them with such knowledge of his sub- 
ject and such life. 

“A mother bear leans against a tree 
trunk nursing her baby. The expression of 
her face, the relaxed attitude of her great 
body, make this a symbol of motherhood as 
appealing as many a painting of mother and 
child.” 
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Van Gogh and Munch, Schrimpf and Hofer, Feature “Secession” 





“Girl with Tulips,” by Karl Hofer. 


“The exhibition of the ‘Neue Secession,’ 
which is being held in the Glaspalast of 
Munich, consists,” as we read in Deutsche 
Kunst und Dekoration, “of several great col- 
lections. It is the first international exhibi- 
tion in Munich that has been used by the 
different groups of the ‘Secession’ to bear 
witness to and to honor their leaders and 
masters. The ‘Alte Secession’ has acquired 
Liebermann, Corinth and Slevogt; the ‘Neue 
Secession’ Edvard Munch and Van Gogh. 
By this arrangement, which shows a pleas- 
ing individuality, the different art societies 
indicate where they have their fields: of 
activity. 

“One sees the difference of the various 
times and views of life in the history of 
art. One sees that the views of life in 
art do not follow the rhythm of ‘old- 
young,’ but that each expresses something 
durable. In regard to age both groups of 
artists are almost alike, but the one be- 
longs (to use fiction as a comparison) to 
Dehmel, Hauptmann and Arno Holz, the 
other to Strindberg, Nietzche and Ham- 
sun. Today many new artists follow these 
diverging theories, or, in other words, some 
are influenced by Dehmel and some by 
Strindberg. 

“The collections of Van Gogh and Munch 
which are to be seen in the exhibition do not 
represent these masters in full. They are 
in fact rather deficient; but the commit- 
tees had to be satisfied with what they 
could procure. Nevertheless these pictures 
show their spirit; they speak a clear lan- 
guage; they breathe the sovereign human 
strength with which the artists fulfilled their 
artistic tasks. Van Gogh and Munch are 
exhibited next to one another as repre- 
sentatives of two different natures who 
with zest dedicated themselves to art. Van 
Gogh has the spirit of the fire and the south- 
ern sun, Munch that of the water and the 
northern sea. In Van Gogh’s pictures one 
feels something of heat and fire, in Munch’s 
something of the coolness and the gigantic 
power of the sea. 

“Van Gogh changed from his early de- 
scriptions of the sunlight to those later 
landscapes in which all lines are fluttering, 








“Sleeping Girls,’ by Georg Schrimpf. 


in which all trees are painted like burning 
torches. Sometimes he painted the light 
in such a vehement way that his figures 
were nearly extinguished. Sometimes the 
light in his pictures makes his forms and 
colors appear harsh. It is very seldom that 
the light is full of joy and friendliness. Al- 
most always it is like a super-powerful ele- 
ment under which all his subjects groan and 
seem submissive. It is the terror of the 
sun which Van Gogh painted again and 
again. In the self-portrait at St. Remy this 
terror crouches ‘salamander like’ under a 
broad brimmed straw hat enveloped in flick- 
ering flames. 

“Of the same elementary and demonic 
form, but of a different, a northern, origin, 
is the work of Edvard Munch. The things 
which in Van Gogh’s pictures are dry and 
without strength are in Munch’s paintings 
full of life and sensuality. He enjoys ev- 
ery living being in the like manner of the 
northern poet Hamsun. There are figures 
in his paintings that grow into the back- 
ground like ghosts, who often are surround- 
ed by a silent threat. In the work of Van 
Gogh there lives an element which burns 
and chills, but in Munch’s paintings there is 
an element which overwhelms. On the one 
side Munch brags with splendidness, on the 
other he shows boundless distances. 

“But in both these masters is the power 
and the will to brave all artistic difficulties, 
to turn them into enthusiasm and so fulfill 
their tasks. 

“A little cabinet shows a collection of 
Munch’s graphic work. There are sketches 
known for several decades: the ‘Death in 
the Room’; the ‘Sick Girl’; the ‘Girl With 
Red Hair and Green Eyes’. When we saw 
them the first time, they clearly showed the 
tendency of symbolism; but they keep their 
youth in a wonderful manner and have won 
everlasting fame. Perhaps it is a fact that 
this Norwegian is the one and only great 
graphic artist of the last decades. In all his 
drawings the mystery, the eternal life and 
grief seem to have human personality; they 
are always to be understood. Death, sor- 
row, and love are always mastered in an 
unforgettable way.” 

About other pictures Deutsche Kunst und 
Dekoration goes on to say: “Kanoldt, 


Mense and Schrimpf remain on the line of 





the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit.’ They keep their 
position without showing a new artistic 
qualification and with vanishing conviction. 
It is a fact that Kanoldt is less effective 
than ever; while Mense and Schrimpf show 
romantic symptoms which sooner or later 
are going to enrich their ability. Karl 
Caspar’s paintings reveal a shapelessness 
which he is not able to master. 

“The little collection of Karl Hofer gives 
a strong impression, but is not easily de- 
scribed. His little as well as his large pic- 
tures show strong forms and heavy colors; 
glaring energy as well as much delicacy and 
suppression. Everywhere will be found a 
silent, manly sadness, not a bit of tenderness 
and poetry, nothing blooming or pining, but 
always deep colors and dry lines which are 
not seldom reduced to a geometric scheme. 
Hofer is without a doubt one of the most 
promising and solid personalities of the 
younger artists. What a human and ar- 
tistic improvement within a few years! 

“By the side of Hofer the cold and keen 
pictures of Max Backmann, which are dom- 
inated by a wire touch of opposition, fail to 
have a pleasing effect. They seem to be 
confused by anxiety and narrowness. Franz 
Marc also proves disappointing; his works 
have rather lost than improved since the 
great review of ‘Expressionists’ in Stuttgart 
in 1924. His cubic scheme is more like ap- 
plied art and more superficial than ever. 
And Nolde? His graphic works and his 
water color paintings are splendid, but his 
oils hard to understand. August Macke has 
kept his old freshness in a beautiful manner. 

“Julius Hess has painted an attractive por- 
trait of a lady, very interesting and ingen- 
ious; extraordinarily witty is an interior by 
Rudolf Levy; delicate and full of swarm- 
ing poetry an ideal landscape of Wilhelm 
Thoeny, which, as the dedication points out, 
has been created out of the spirit of Knut 
Hamsun. 

“The graphic devision shows a retrospect 
of the work of Alfred Kubin. The plastic 
section includes, besides some choice pieces 
by Barlach and some proofs of the clear 
and graceful art of DeFiori, a collection of 
Edwin Scharff. These works are of an 
incomparable elegance; they are precise and 
full of form; they display, without being 
literary, a distinguished poetic charm.” 
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Far Western Subjects That Won Prizes 


at National Academy 





“A Hunter of Taos,” by Oscar E. Berninghaus. Second Alt- 


man prize at National Academy. 


[Continued from page 1] 


the younger generation and the illustrious 
names of the older generation are many »f 
them memories. That it no longer attracts 
the younger generation is due to the Acad- 
emy’s failure to recognize growth and 
change, a state of mind which few official 
art organizations have been able to avoid. 

“Doubtless the Academy would now be 
glad to exhibit the works of those painters 
who are regarded as the foremost expon- 
ents of the modern American school. 
These painters have passed through the 
‘Sturm und Drang’ period of experimen- 
tation and their pictures, for all that they 
are couched in modern terms, nevertheless 
conform sufficiently to academic rules to 
permit their being hung on the line. But 


“Ivan G. Olinsky,” by Evelyn B. Long- 


man (Bachelder). Julia A. Shaw Me- 
_ morial prize, National Academy. 





what has happened? The younger genera- 
tion and the one not so young never consid- 
er sending to the Academy; the not so 
young because they remember the days when 
just to be called modern meant that their 
pictures would not be looked at; the younger 
ones because the Academy has never en- 
tered into their heads as a possible place in 
which to show, so many better places being 
available. With the result that the Acad- 
emy has lost them for all time. The fact 
that 264 pictures are by nonmembers, as 
against 63 by academicians and 76 by as- 
sociates, in the present Academy mears 
nothing. The door may be open, but the 
artists of the younger generation will not 
enter. So the winter academy is made up 
of painters able and traditional; very few 
with personalities and experimental minds.” 

Forbes Watson in the World wrote: 

“An effort to discover wherein the acad- 
emy is growing, or failing to grow, will 
not be rewarded immediately, however 
conscientious the effort may be. For sev- 
eral years few outstanding pictures have 
been attracted to this exhibition, so that 





“A Discussion,” by Walter Ufer. 


Isidor medal at National 
Academy. 


from season to season it is hard to carry 
in the mind the shades of differences that 
characterize the successive shows. The 
tendency of the academic professional ex- 
hibitors is to become, perhaps, as time 
passes, a little more proficient while remain- 
ing at about the same artistic temperature. 

“In prominent places the visitor will find 
paintings by Charles Hawthorne, Carl 
Rungius, William Ritschel, John F. Carl- 
son, F. C. Frieseke, Chauncey F. Ryder, 
Jean MacLane and other unfailing contrib- 
utors to academy shows. If he should make 
the experiment of attempting to compare 
the 1926 work by these practitioners with 
their less recent work he would discover 
that there has been little change in their 
painting for a number of years. Mr. Frie- 
seke might be excepted from the list. He 
at least has flirted with progress. The 
others, like so many of the exhibitors here, 
make no attempt to see deeper. They mere- 
ly attempt to present what they already 
know, with additional ease.” 

In the Times Elisabeth Luther Cary said: 

“The simplicity of sticking to your guns 
if long enough sustained becomes impres- 





Art Critic Flares Up 


Critics all over the country are taking 
the bit in their teeth and showing a disposi- 
tion to find fault rather than praise every- 
thing shown to the public. If the tendency 
persists there may be a milennium in crit- 
icism,—and possibly one in art. 

In the Syracuse Herald Robert W. Friedel 
takes occasion of an exhibition of paintings 
by Sigurd Skou at the Museum of Fine 
Arts to express himself emphatically on the 
barrenness of contemporary painting. Having 
done so, and being quite human, Mr. Friedel 
finishes by saying: “These comments are 
hung on Skou, not with any intention of 
unfavorably criticizing his work, but as 
generalities applicable to much work of 
today. Skou has a good deal more to say 
than the average painter.” 

The comments were in part as follows: 

“Like most artists of all races, with in- 
dividual exceptions, Skou sees nature with 
French eyes and paints with a French tech- 
nique. Pictorially speaking, the exhibition 


. 














will be interesting and pleasing to the av- 
erage person. Like most artists painting to 
please the American public, his subjects are 
merely his personal variations of themes at 
which every artist tries his hand. Land- 
scapes, seascapes, figures, and _ still-life. 
What else is there to paint? Is every sub- 
ject worn out? 

“Our American painters all seem like 
people who have swallowed the dictionary 
but have nothing to say. They are over- 
occupied with the superficial appearance of 
nature.” 





Illinois Academy’s Officers 

The newly formed Illinois Academy of 
Fine Arts has elected J. F. Cornelius pres- 
ident, F. J. Reichmann vice-president, Mrs. 
Florence M. Cook sécretary, C. Lynn Coy 
treasurer and Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire di- 
rector of exihibitions. Its purpose is stated 
in this motto: “To promote the production 
and sale of the works of living artists of 
Illinois and for the encouragement of all 
the fine arts.” 
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Rittenberg, Folinsbee and Adams Win National Academy Honors 





“Marjorie J. Daingerfield,” by Henry “Bourre,” by John F. Folinsbee. J. Francis Murphy memorial “108 West 57th. Street,” by Way- 


R. Rittenburg. Proctor prize. 


sive. The National Academy of Design 
never has been more consistently the acad- 
emy than in this year’s winter exhibition. 
There have been periods in the past when it 
swerved toward new gods, especially the 
tempting deities of France, but today it 
stands boldly for the old wood to burn, old 
books to read. And it is almost true that 
today it requires more courage to stand for 
the old in art than for the new, meaning, 
of course, the old that has just passed 
middle age and the new that has begun to 
put on flesh. There are moments in tra- 
versing this exhibition which do indeed re- 
semble that cold gray moment in the twen- 
ty-four hours when courage is at its lowest. 
Very few of the exhibits are energizing 
even when they make themselves felt :n 
placid other ways.” 

The most conservative of all the critics, 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
had no general comment to make, but wrote 


prize at National Academy. 


analytically of half a dozen individual 
works, 

“There is one picture in the winter acad- 
emy which, by itself, is enough to make 
the fortune of the exhibition,’ he said. 
“It is the ‘Still Life’ by Frank W. Ben- 
son. It is a superb piece of pure paint- 
ing, and incidentally it reminds us of the 
potency of individuality in art. Lately we 
have had occasion to touch upon the traits 
of Chardin as they are exposed in the re- 
markable exhibition at the Wildenstein gal- 
lery. Mr. Benson does the same thing that 
is done there. He takes insensate things 
and gives them artistic life. Like the 
eighteenth century Frenchman, he finds aes- 
thetic beauty in a cluster of fruit or a porce- 
lain vase. Like the Frenchman, he wreaks 
upon these things the brilliance of tech- 
nique. But, again like Chardin, his tech- 
nique is his own, as is his vision. * * * 
This is a great picture. It has a worthy 
companion in the figure subject beside 





John E. Weis’s Pictures 


Cincinnati, at the Closson Galleries, has 
been enjoying the new work of her own 
painter, John E. Weis,—his Rockport pic- 
tures of the last summer. 

“Since the beginning of his career,” writes 
Mary L. Alexander in the Enquirer, “Mr. 
Weis has been true to his own individual 
artistic inspiration. During this career he 
may have shown influences of men like 
Henri, Bellows and even Gifford Beal, but 
they have been mainly inspirational digested 
facts which have helped him to attain a 
mature style of his own. His Rockport 
paintings somehow remind me of Twacht- 
man; not that they resemble Twachtman’s 
subtle, delicate painting. 

“He has an ingenious fancy and an ex- 
traordinary power of penetration into the 
heart of things; how else could he have dis- 
covered the beauty of the ‘Little White 
House,’ which is one of the loveliest of all 
his pictures? His tones here are so fluent 
and easy; it is a continuous improvisation. 

“It must not be supposed that because 
I have always been enthusiastic about Weis’s 
art I overstate the case; I am sure of his 
talent, and if all things go well Cincinnati 
will voice to the world, as she has done in 
other cases, her pride in fostering a talent 
like his.” 





A Gallant Press Agent 


Somebody in the editorial office of the 
Delineator is press agenting Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel, although one wouldn’t 
think that an artist of his fame needed it. 
Just as in the press material spread by 
most European artists when they come to 
America, the American woman comes in 
for gallant attention. Although none too 
original, the following from the Delineator 
office is too nice to throw away: 

“‘American women wear shorter skirts 
than Parisian women,’ says Bernard Boutet 
de Monvel, noted French artist whose 
paintings will be shown at the Anderson 
Galleries during December. 

“‘But then, American women can afford 
to wear their skirts shorter, they have such 
beautiful legs. How they rush around, here 
one minute, gone the next! I only hope 
that I will have time while I am in New 
York to paint some of these wonderful 
American \yvomen, but they are so kind one 
is kept br.sy with a round of engagements. 
One hardly has time to think,’ and he 
rushed «d to see Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, the gracious patroness of his exhi- 
bition,” 





man Adams. First Altman prize. 


which it hangs, “The Fish, the Bottle and 
the Boy,’ by Charles W. Hawthorne.” 

THE Art Dicest gives here no list of the 
prize winning works, because all nine of 
them are reproduced, with identifying labels, 
in this number. 





“Awakening,” by Hilda K. Lascari. 
Elizabeth N. Watrous gold medal, 
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Fascism on Canvas 





“Mussolini,” by Alfredo Vaccari. 


This is the heroic-sized painting of Sig- 
nor Mussolini by the distinguished Italian 
painter, Alfredo Vaccari, which is to hang 
in the capitol at Rome. The artist has 
captured something of the grand feeling of 
Velasquez when that master portrayed 
royalty, as well as the spirit of Fascism 
and the genius of imperial Rome as sym- 
bolized by the salute of the Duce, the up- 
raised hand with which Caesar greeted his 
commanders. 





Sloan in Indianapolis 


A collection of etchings and block prints 
by the individualist, J. Blanding Sloan, is 
making the rounds of the nation’s museums 
and commercial galleries. Full of queer 
fantasy, they are affording material for the 
critics. Recently they were at the Pettis 
Gallery, in Indianapolis, and in the course 
of a review Lucille E. Morehouse said in 
the Star: 

“Imagination, emotion and mood may 
seem to hold undisputed sway, but they do 
not rule altogether, for the hand has been 
well trained and a keen intellect has given 
orders. With an unusual feeling for deco- 
rative design, Mr. Sloan takes familiar 
objects and, by some legerdemain, converts 
them into things of fantasy, even of gro- 
tesquerie at times, the while he is giving 
a fine consideration to line and mass as 
conformed to the purposes of design. 

“Both the etchings and the block prints 
include highly fantastic designs. Frequently 
these have as motif the human figure in 
landscape setting, or, quite as often, the 
figure is in a setting formed of rhythmic 
lines in which lights and darks are skill- 
fully intermingled and nicely balanced. In- 
stead of standing out as a separate unit, 
the figure is so much a part of the com- 
pleted design that it occasionally takes a 
few minutes’ study to trace the forms defi- 
nitely, as they are sometimes more or less 
distorted, but not to’ such extent that the 
distortion is repellent. 

“When distorted, the forms are so much 
a part of the rhythmical lines that make 
up the design that it seems quite within 
reason to have elongation and shortening 
of legs and arms and even the growth of 
leafy twigs from toes and finger tips.” 





Monet Is 86 


Claude Monet, who a few months ago 
was reported to be at death’s door, lived to 
see his eighty-sixth birthday, on November 
14, at Giverny, where he retired in 1883. 
American art writers paid him tribute. 

“Such an anniversary gives cause for re- 
joicing,” says William A. Drake in the 
New York Herald Tribune. “Unmeved by 
the honors which have been lavished upon 
his name, unspoiled by tardy riches, un- 
touched .in intellect, however ravaged in 
health, by the weight of his ripe years, 
Monet stands at the last of his life as a 
pattern of all that a great artist ought to 
be.” 

Summing up Monet’s career, Mr. Drake 
writes: 

“It has been said that Monet exemplifies 
the whole spirit of Impressionism so much 
more clairvoyantly than any other painter 
that he may be termed the sole Impression- 
ist. In a sense this is true; but when we 
consider that the movement which gained its 
name from an incredible neologism based 
upon one of Monet’s titles was never codi- 
fied except by the critics, we can do no bet- 
ter than to term Monet the master of a 
unique and substantially personal art. What 
may have been only a style or a manner of 
approach to others was to him the whole 
secret of painting. His subtle perceptions of 
the varying appearances of nature brought 
him at length to the point where he com- 
posed entirely in light. And if at one hour 
a given object is not the same as it was the 
hour before; and if in another hour its 
whole aspect will again be altered, a single 
picture is not enough to express its per- 
fection. So Monet painted his greatest 
scenes in series—‘Les Meules,’ ‘Les Peup- 
liers,’ ‘Matins sur la Seine,’ ‘La Cathédrale’ 
(the fagade of Rouen) ,‘Champs des Tulipes,’ 
‘Effets d’Eau,’ ‘Le Bassin des Nymphéas,’ 
‘Vues de la Tamise,’ ‘Etretat,’ ‘Golfe Juan,’ 
‘Coins de Riviére,’ ‘Arguenteuil,’ ‘Belle-Isle- 
en-mer,’ ‘Antibes,’ ‘Bordighera’ and the 
‘Grand Canal’—unique achievements in the 
history of art. 

“It would be easy to make out a case for 
Claude Monet as an intellectual, but such 
a conception would lead one away from the 
true quality of this simplest and purest of 
modern painters. The complicated struc- 
ture and apparently scientific basis of his 
color arrangements, which upon analysis be- 
come as simple as the celebrated egg-trick 
of Columbus, would require a treatise on 
optics to explain; but Monet simply per- 
ceived the union of certain elements in na- 
ture and painted what he saw.” 

Monet’s name, according to Elisabeth 
Luther Cary in the New York Times, “like 
that of Corot or Reynolds or Rembrandt, 
has a public significance dissociated from 
the quality or character of his work. It is a 
‘household word’ among those whose house- 
holds boast any familiarity with the out- 
lines of art history. He stands for one of 
the most important movements in that his- 
tory, one which brought into art the light 
of the world, the color and the light shining 
in darkness of a world that had been ex- 
plored only in part by the forerunners of 
the Impressionists.” 

Harley Perkins touches on another as- 
pect in the Boston Transcript: 

“The rising of an artist into fame, hon- 
ored position, universal regard, is an in- 
tensely interesting spectacle. Nor is that af- 
ter climax, the dimming, at least temporar- 
ily, of renown which usually follows, any 





A Tapestry Museum 


The palace of Aranjuez, thirty miles 
south of Madrid, on the banks of the 
Tagus, which is no longer used as a resi- 
dence by the Spanish king, is to be con- 
verted into a museum of tapestry, where 
the royal collection of 1,500 pieces will be 
shown. “To the glory of the magnificent 
collection of arms and armor in the Prado 
Museum and the pictures in the Prado Gal- 
lery is now to be added this collection of 
tapestries,” remarks the New York Times. 
The collection, it is asserted, is unrivalled 
in quality, containing historical examples, 
“dazzling and gorgeous.” 

In explaining the formation of the col- 
lection, the Times says: “The woven his- 
torical pictures were most appropriate for 
a nomad court without a capital, such as 
that maintained by the kings of Castile and 
Aragon. By means of tapestries it was 
possible to improvise a royal abode in any 
city or village in the country during a jour- 
ney or in camp during war.” 

Later “when the Spanish kings were ru- 
lers of the Austrian empire they reigned as 
sovereigns in Brussels, the capital of the 
Low Countries, where the art of tapestry 
centered almost exclusively in the sixteenth 
century, when the Austrian house was at 
the height of its power. 

“The royal collection has few Gothic tap- 
estries, for most of those made during that 
period are preserved in the Spanish cathe- 
drals. Those in the King’s collection dating 
from the year 1500 are unique, rich in gold, 
splendid in coloring and exquisite in design. 

“The creation of this new museum, it 
is held, is destined to enrich not Spain alone, 
but all of the world that appreciates art and 
loves the beautiful.” 





the less interesting to the student of human 
psychology. 

“All this Monet has to some extent ex- 
perienced.* * * Today there is a changing 
of interests, and while collectors and other 
have come to love and cherish Monet’s paint- 
ings, new heroes with different messages 
have arisen. There is a growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the stressing too 
greatly of the filaments of changing rays 
of light. Underlying form has come to 
take on an especial meaning. 

“However that may be, Monet remains 
a great monumental figure like the physical 
apparition he presents—the grand old man 
surcharged with an idea which he has so 
roundly expressed that the world, his debtor, 
has been tremendously influenced by his 
viewpoint.” 

Monet himself is quoted in Gustave 
Geoffroy’s biography of him as saying: “All 
the eulogies which I have received seem out 
of proportion when I remember the mas- 
ters of painting, Titian, Veronese, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, whose genius is in- 
contestable. After their works what are 
ours, what is mine?” 

His old comrade Clemenceau once asked 
him what picture he would choose from the 
eighteenth century salle in the Louvre. He 
plumped at once for Watteau’s “Embarka- 
tion for Cythera.” 





Seattle Plans a Museum 
The Seattle Fine Arts Society, says the 
Times, is formulating plans to obtain am- 
ple museum space in a building soon to be 
erected near the business center of the city. 
The main gallery is to be used as an auditor- 
ium for the giving of lectures on art. 
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The Salon d’Automne 


The Salon d’Automne opened early in 
November in the Grand Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, in the Champs-Elysée, with 4,000 
works on exhibition. The art critic of the 
London Times went to Paris to see it, and 
among other things, wrote as follows: 

“Among the big exhibitions of the year 
in Paris, the Salon d’Automne has its own 
definite character. It is more progressive 
than the Spring Salon, but less eccentric 
than the Salon des Indépendants, chiefly 
owing to the fact that there is a selection 
committee. Allowing that there is in it a 
good deal of work that is merely imitative 
and derivative—Picasso, Dufresne, Matisse 
and Braque at second hand—the exhibition 
as a whole gives a forcible impression of 
considered practice in the newer develop- 
ments of painting. There are very few 
signs indeed of any attempt to startle the 
Philistines. Picasso, Dufresne, Derain, 
Braque and Marie Laurencin do not exhibit 
this year, and Marchand, who is just. off 
to Syria for about six months, had nothing 
ready to show in painting. There are a 
good many foreign exhibitors — Dutch, 
Swedish and Japanese. 

“Special features this year are an ex- 
tensive collection of paintings by the vet- 
eran artist, Paul Guillaumin, who is now 84, 
and a complete survey of the etchings of 
Méryon. The work of Guillaumin—land- 
scapes, figure and still-life subjects—is in- 
teresting because it shows at the hands of 
one man the full development of Impres- 
sionism, from early works recalling the 
efforts of Monet under the influence of 
Boudin and Jongkind to the phase of ‘di- 
visionism’ and so on to the bolder, simpler 
treatment of form and colour which is as- 
sociated with Cézanne. In all his figures 
Guillaumin shows himself to be a thoughtful 
designer, graceful in sentiment and thor- 
oughly master of his methods. 

“The outstanding exhibitor is undoubtedly 
Segonzac. Worked in solid pigment, in 
great measure with the palette knife, his 
pictures—as does the man himself—produce 
a tremendous effect of power, and one 
would say that he rather than the ingenious 
designers is the principal influence upon 
the younger painters of today. The 
development to be observed in his own 
work, splendidly illustrated in a large still 
life subject of a vase of flowers on a table 
in front of a window and some landscapes 
in Provence, is in the direction of more 
genial colour and a more diffused handling. 
Like most good painters, Segonzac began 
rather clumsily, and he has now reached a 
stage when he can afford to soften his 
massive composition. 

“Lotiron, on the other hand, has become 
much firmer, more definitely a draughtsman, 
and is represented by an admirable painting 
of three women working in the fields, the 
bowed figures producing an impression oi 
great dignity. 

“Matisse has two pictures: a dancer with 
tambourine and a nude woman, seated in 
a green and white striped chair, in an in- 
terior with a red carpet. He, again, seems 
to be aiming at greater solidity in his ele- 
gant arabesques of colour. His work is 
of the kind that looks easy until you study 
the science of design which underlies the 
seemingly casual ‘brush-writing.’ 

“A fine still-life painting and a grave por- 
trait group of three generations by Maurice 
Asselin; decorative studies of a fountain 
and of women among masks and roses by 





English Image That Survived Fanatics 


Having of itself survived the vandalism 
of Cromwell’s puritars, who undoubtedly 
severed it, a fine head carved of English 
alabaster, that once topped the shoulders 
of a niched statue of St. James, is now on 
view in the Gothic room of the museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, at Prov- 
idence. It is the work of an English 
“mason-imager” and the long thin face with 
high cheek bones, shallow eye-sockets and 
short curly beard is said to have been the 
countenance of Edward III as reflected in 
the art of his age and later. 

“The wide smooth forehead shows the 
merest suggestion of a ripple of thought,” 
says the museum bulletin. “The eyes are 
downcast, the lids delicately modelled upon 
the oval balls. The thick wavy hair stands 
away from the cheeks and is incised with 
parallel lines, as is the beard. The latter 
is distinctly stylized, showing stepped points 
on the sides. The clean upper lip forms a 
continuous curve with the curls of the beard, 
giving the suggestion of a drooping mus- 
tache. The head was originally heavily 
polychromed and much pigment still re- 
mains. The hat and what is left of the 
cloak is black; the hair is a light reddish 
hue; the thin lips are pink. 

“There is something highbred and deli- 
cate about the quiet brooding face of our 
alabaster head. It scarcely seems vigorous 
enough for the energetic son of Zebedee 








Head of St. James. XVth. Century. 


who was the first of the Twelve to set 
forth for far places to tell the story of his 
Master. Allowing for artistic license, we 
accept him as St. James on the strength 
of his scallop-shell and his resemblance to 
the Christ, and forgive the old English 
craftsman,— sculptor, rather —for psycho- 
logical discrepancies because he has imbued 
his work with earnest sincerity and in- 
genuous charm.” 





Laprade; Provencal landscapes by Othon 
Friesz; and a severely drawn nude by Le- 
basque are among the other more important 
pictures. By D’Espagnat there is a very 
beautiful painting of a nude back—recalling 
the ‘Rokeby Venus’ in general arrangement 
—the quality of the flesh being contrasted 
with that of a vase of roses. Van Dongen 
has one portrait, that of a lady in pale blue, 
with a silver cloak lined with white fur, 
irresistible as an interpretation of the mode, 
but leaving one a little doubtful as to 
whether his talent is not too much dependent 
upon the appeal of sophistication. 

“In sculpture, the best things are small 
and generally in varities of native stone. 
They include some excellent studies of 
birds and animals, such as the stooping 
falcon in black basalt, by Hernandez; the 
exquisitely finished little bear, in greenish- 
grey lithographic stone, and the pigeon in 
highly polished bronze, by Pompon; and 
the cat and pigeon in stone, by J. Martel.” 


Toledo Gets MacLean 


J. Arthur MacLean will assume his duties 
early in December as curator of oriental 
art for the Toledo Museum. He has been 
director of the John Herron Art Institute, 
in Indianapolis, since 1923; for two years 
previous had been assistant director and 
curator of oriental art at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and prior to that, from 1914 to 
1921, was connected with the Cleveland 
Museum. 

Mr. MacLean is secretary of the As- 
sociation of Art Museum Directors of the 
United States and Canada, of which the 
late George W. Stevens, director of the 
Toledo Museum, was president for many 
years. 

It is proposed greatly to enlarge the 
oriental collections of the Toledo Museum, 
a plan that is feasible because of Edward 
Libbey’s bequest of $8,000,000. 








“New Objectivity” 


A Berlin writer for the New York Even- 
ing Post describes the newest movement in 
German art as follows: 

“Expressionism which was dominant a 
few years ago has lost the exclusive hold 
it had on young artists; painters are no 
longer shivering at the thought that some 
objects might be recognized in their pictures. 
The watchword that is heard most now is 
‘neue sachlichkeit’—‘new objectivity.’ 

“It is curious how artistic fashions and 
tendencies coincide with the general trend 
of life. The new objectivity is but a symp- 
tom of the thorough-going reaction which 
is repressing rather vigorously the revo- 
lutionary wave of post-war years. Then 
society was in a chaotic state, and ecstatic 
prophets announced that this chaos would 
give birth to an entirely new world. Ar- 
tists also cherished the idea of fertile chaos, 
and they sought something absolutely new 
—unknown forms, unseen colors, a new 
magic, a redeeming formula. 

“But those were dreams. Revolution 
could not solve social problems, and all 
the redeeming formulas proved rather dis- 
appointing. So revolution was more and 
more disqualified ; one lost courage and began 
to respect facts. The ‘new objectivity’ is 
the same thing translated into art. But 
realism, which is the only possible political 
principle, happens to be a quite mediocre 
artistic principle. The works made ac- 
cording to it do not arouse indignation, but 
they are worse. They are tedious.” 





Great Growth Is Forecast 


The skipper of the funny column of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer quotes this headline 
from a New York paper, “Association of 
Women Painters,” and follows it with this 
comment, “Find one not qualified to join!” 
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A Pledge 


Thanks to the friends it has so quickly 
made, Tue Art Dicest is now well on its 
way toward its first 10,000 subscribers. 
Along with the subscriptions have come 
hundreds of personal letters to the editor— 
letters of congratulation, letters of encour- 
agement, letters urging that the present 
standard be maintained, letters, all of them, 
promising aid. 

After all, it is the ideal that counts. The 
feelings that were mine and the hopes that 
were mine as I planned the first number of 
this magazine seem to have imparted them- 
selves to all whom it has reached. And, 
out of a grateful heart, I want to give this 
pledge: 

Tue Art Dicest will continue to be, as 
long as I live, a faithful compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world; 
neither the editor’s personal prejudices nor 
those of anyone else will be permitted to 
have any weight in its contents; and neither 
advertising nor any pecuniary consideration 
will be allowed to affect the editorial judg- 
ment. 

Tue Art Dicest is neither an antagonist 
nor a@ protagonist of any movement or 
“school”, and it cannot heed those who 
would exclude either modernism or academ- 
icism from its columns—not so long as 
either academicism or modernism continue 
to be written about in the important news- 
papers and magazines of the world. 

I feel that my life has come to its fruition 
in Tue Art Dicest. J will guard its ideals 
and its standard as I would my life. 


—PEYTON BOSWELL. 








Berninghaus Wins Another Prize 

Oscar E. Berninghaus, who was awarded 
the second Altman prize at the winter ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, won first prize at the salon of the 
Arizona State Fair, in Phoenix, with “The 
Cottonwoods of the Pueblo.” 





Chicago Gaulois Gallery 
Paul Gaulois, formerly director of the 
Painters and Sculptors Gallery in New 
York, has launched the Gaulois Gallery in 
Chicago, at 104 East Oak street, with an 
exhibition of works by twenty Chicagoans. 





Trying to Do Justice to Joseph Pennell 





“Trains That Come and Trains That Go,” by Joseph Pennell. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The evil things that men say live after 
them. 

Not one of the New York critics who 
wrote about the Joseph Pennell memorial 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art forgot the acrimonious character of 
the man—he had clashed with almost ev- 
erybody who wrote—but to their credit it 
must be said that they did very well in not 
allowing the artist’s unforgotten person- 
ality to influence their conception of his life- 
work. They were pretty well agreed that 
Pennell was a super-illustrator, a master in 
revealing the surface of things, faithful 
to the point of keeping his own personality 
out of his art, a great teacher of technique, 
yet without the quality which the world 
calls inspiration. Most of them, too, are 
of the opinion that, in view of the antag- 
onisms the artist so persistently fostered, it 
is difficult for the present generation finally 
to judge him. 

Philadelphia’s proud memorial to Pennell 
comprised 1,400 items, but the Metropolitan 
Museum stressed quality rather than quan- 
tity, and showed 150 examples, devoting a 
room each to his four media—etchings, 
lithographs, drawings and water colors. 

Henry McBride in the Sun started his re- 
view with a characteristic paragraph, and 
afterward quoted generously from the ar- 
ticle written for the museum’s Bulletin by 
William Ivins, the curator of prints. Mr. 
McBride said: 

“The late Joseph Pennell was not one to 
hide his work under a bushel. As an ar- 
tist he was peculiarly practical and not only 
knew pretty definitely what he was about 
when he took pencil in hand, but also knew 
where the finished result was to be placed. 
As a consequence almost everything he did 
was placed. We saw it all. He talked 
about it. We talked about it. And now 
there is no new thing to be said about it.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “The opinion that Joseph Pen- 
nell, because of his extreme combativeness 
and intolerance, was an egotist and a re- 
volutionary is, however erroneous, neverthe- 
less the one generally accepted—an_ opin- 
ion which his verbal fisticuffs with fellow 
artists, the public and his critics helped to 





Courtesy 
foster. Unquestionably Pennell loved a 
fight. Being a born journalist, if a graphic 


one, he knew how to provide excellent copy, 
and he saw to it that his combats were well 
reported. * * * Yet in the collection of 
etchings, lithographs and drawings which 
makes up the memorial exhibition there is 
no trace of a passionate personal point of 
view, of a vivid imagination transforming 
the universe with its own color. Pennell 
was essentially a craftsman and a graphic 
reporter of facts—a super-reporter, in that 
he was unfailingly able to set down the dra- 
matic aspect of a scene without falsifying 
or magnifying its essential quality.” 

Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune 
made this estimate: “Pennell’s whole story 
is that of an instructive draftsman. The 
value of his work resides largely in the 
ease and certainty with which he made his 
drawings. The language of line was at his 
finger tips, and, with it, the spirit of the 
craftsman.” 

In the Christian Science Monitor Ralph 
Flint wrote: “Pennell’s place in art is first 
and last as illustrator par excellence. He 
observed and recorded in almost endless 
sequence the many absorbing spectacles of 
travel and industry that occurred within 
his day. He roamed extensively; and as the 
years went by, his concern with the spec- 
tacular labors of mankind grew more and 
more acute. His labors took him far and 
wide, wherever a notable and concrete ex- 
ample of human handiwork was to be 
found.” 

It remained for Mr. Ivins, who had been 
the object of ferocious attacks by Pennell, 
to say the finest things about the dead ar- 
tist. In the museum’s Bulletin he declares 
that Pennell “did more for the future of 
graphic arts in this country than any other 
one man. Whatever the critics may say of 
him, whether they rank him high or low, 
this they can never take away from or deny 
—that his example, his teaching and his 
writing are factors with which every his- 
torian of the graphic arts in America will 
have to deal.” 

Pennell was, according to Mr. Ivins, the 
pictorial laureate of the last phase of the 
industrial revolution. 
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“Industry,” by Otto Gutfreund (Czecho- 
Slovakian). 


Modern art is still anathema to many 
persons, who look upon the experimentors 
who produce it either as lunatics or as wil- 
ful enemies of civilization. 

The Brooklyn Museum is now holding an 
international exhibition of modern art un- 
der the auspices of the Societé Anonyme. 
Tue Art Dicest, being merely a “digest,” 
has no prejudice one way or the other. It 
reproduces four of the exhibits on this 
page, and, by way of text, will quote from 
two conservative “home” newspapers, the 
New York Times and the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Helen Appleton Read in the Eagle makes 
the assertion that “no one with an atom of 
artistic sophistication but admits the vi- 
tality and significance of modern art.” 
Again she says: “The artists who practice 
abstract art—and their number is not in- 
creasing, for art is showing a growing ten- 
dency to concern itself with life—fill an 
important role. They keep the world re- 
minded of the beauty inherent in pure form 
and line; they keep before the public the 
fundamental truths which modern art re- 
established and re-emphasized.” 

In beginning her article Mrs. Read says: 
“The Brooklyn Museum is probably less 
inhibited, less bigoted as to what constitutes 
the eternal truths of art than is any other 
museum in the country. In those now far 
distant days when modern art was italicized 
and the subject of passionate controversy, 
the Brooklyn Museum presented the point 
of view of the open and inquirmg mind. 
It was the first museum to show the out- 
standing exponents of modern art in Eu- 
rope, which, when being shown in digni- 
fied and non-controversial surroundings, 
helped extensively toward bringing about 
a sane and intelligent attitude of mind on 
a polemical subject. 

“The museum has not altered its policy 
one jot. When the Societé Anonyme, as 
represented by its president, Miss Katherine 
Dreier, wished to show an international ex- 
hibition of modern art for the purpose of 
proving as Miss Dreier states in her fore- 
word to the catalogue, ‘That modern art 
has become universal and that instead of 
dying out, as its enemies are constantly pro- 
claiming from the housetops, it is grow- 
ing in strength and vigor,’ the Brooklyn 
Museum opened its doors. 


Brooklyn, City of Homes, 








“Girl with Parrot,’ by Suzanne Phocas 
(French). 


“Director Fox, who writes an introduc- 
tory note to the catalogue, makes the fol- 
lowing statement about the museum’s at- 
titude: ‘The museum is a forum wherein 
are carried on by graphic examples artistic 
discussions.’ Miss Dreier, with the aid of 
Marcel Duchamp of France and Vassili 
Kandinsky of Russia, has assembled an ex- 
hibition representing twenty-two nations 
and numbering 307 paintings and sculp- 
tures. Whether or not it proves her point, 
which is that modern art is growing, the 
exhibition is a stimulating and vital affair. 

“The bright colored and austere black 
and white arrangement; the pieces of sculp- 
ture, which look like strange new machines; 
the arrangements made of pieces of metal, 
mirrors and paper are stimulating and pro- 
vocative, no doubt. There is a tonic quality 
to the galleries. Some of the abstractions 
have a brazen, tumultuous effect; others a 
cold reasonableness, which is all very ex- 
cellent for disturbing a complacement at- 
titude towards art. They clear away cob- 
webs and stir the imagination. But to 
what? To thinking how the next picture or 
plastic may gain in construction, design, re- 
straint and craftsmanship. Not to go and 
do likewise.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary, the Times critic, 
writes: “Some of these artists, Marcel 
Duchamp, Albert Gleizes, Jean Mertzinger, 
Fernand Léger, Francis - Picabia, Jacques 
Villon, Brancusi, started on their path 
enough years ago to make the difference 
between youth and middle age. It is all the 
better that their work should be shown in 
its recent development and modifications. 
To lift one’s self out of a rut and start a 
new rut of one’s own involves not only ini- 
tiative but energy, determination and force, 
and the mere fact that a new rut has been 
rather deeply dug by the innovators of fif- 
teen or twenty years ago definitely proves 
the existence of these qualities in the men 
who jumped out and stayed out of the 
settled groove. 

“The more we try to explain them the 
more we get them wrong. Usually their 
meaning is far too simple for explanation. 
It may be merely that they desire, as artists 
always have desired, to make us feel with- 
our eyes as we feel with our fingers. 

“In the meantime to ramble through the 
galleries uninstructed is a vivacious exper- 


Has Another Revel in Abstract Art 
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“Portrait of Marcel Duchamp,” by 
Pevsner (Russian). 


ience. It is possible for the least initiated, 
looking at these works of artists quite sim- 
ply, to enjoy whatever they offer, to dis- 
cern characteristics held in common with 
both older and newer forms of art. The 
supreme virtue of proportion is neither in- 
vented by these schools nor obscured by 
their formula.” 
The exhibition will last until Jan. 2. 





“Decoration in Metal,” by Archipenko 
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Enter, the “Blackfoot Colony” of Artists 





“Small-W oman,” 
W. Langdon Kihn. 


Blackfoot Indian, by 


There is a newcomer among the nation’s 
various “colonies” of artists. This time it 
is the “Blackfoot colony” of Glacier Nation- 
al Park. For many years a single artist 
was the artistic protagonist of the Black- 
foot Indians, the veteran Edwin Willard 
Deming, who years ago was adopted by the 
tribe. More recently the young painter, W. 
Langdon Kihn, of New York, and Mrs. 
Kathryn Leighton, of Los Angeles, made the 
Blackfeet their specialties. And now five 
artists at the request of the Great Northern 
Railroad have passed a season at work in 
the Park. They are Mr. Kihn, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, Mrs. Caroline Gibbons Granger, Guy 
Wiggins, and Mrs. Elsa Laubach Jemne. 


Mrs. Granger in a letter to Mary L. Alex- 
ander printed in the Cincinnati Enquirer 
says: “This is an experiment in publicity 
fostered by the heads of the Great North- 
ern, Louis Hill and Mr. Budd, both of 
whom are interested in art and also in the 
Indians and old landmarks of the North- 
western country.” Mrs. Granger will soon 
show her Blackfeet subjects in Cincinnati. 

A collection of twenty of Mrs. Leighton’s 
paintings, purchased by the Great Northern, 
according to M. Urmy Sears writing in the 
Pasadena California Southland, will be sent 
on an exhibition tour with a lecturer who 
understands their import. The group was 
shown recently at the Biltmore Salon in 
Los Angeles, and Alma May Cook in the 
Evening Express wrote: 

“Mrs. Leighton has painted the soul of 
the people as imbedded in their ceremonials. 
She has made the ceremonial life pictorial, 
for it was primarily the former which she 
set out to paint, and it is a combination 
with the pictorial which she has achieved 
in what is easily the best work she has yet 
accomplished.” 

Word comes from Montana that Mr. Kihn 
is soon to return to New York with another 
collection of portraits and figure studies. 
Last August a group of his Blackfeet sub- 
jects was exhibited at the opening of the 
Great Northern Railway Building in New 
York. “His work,” says a writer, “is an 
important contribution to the history of the 
American Indian and for that reason is of 
interest not only to the art lover and critic 
but to the ethnologist as well.” 

Mr. Kihn’s work has reminded some art 
lovers of Holbein, and the reason is evident 
from the reproduction shown herewith. 
There is a similarity in hard and faithful 
representation, but no imitation, as one 
critic has pointed out. Modern decoration 
and modern feeling for the third dimension 
are characteristics. The artist has been 
among the Blackfeet since last April. 





Attacks Prize Winners 


In a second consideration of the thirty- 
ninth annual exhibition of American paint- 
ing and sculpture at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, Miss Eleanor Jewett, the Tribune’s 
critic, is of the opinion that the three main 
awards were ill-placed, and asserts that the 
pictures by George Luks, Charles Hopkinson 
and Eugene Speicher are undeserving of 
the honors given them. 

“The most pretentious prize in the list,” 
she says, “was given to a simple study, 
scarcely more than a study, a perfectly 
frank, definite, unassuming painting of an 
Italian boy playing an accordion and lust- 
ily singing to its bleating chords. The 
painting is barely finished. The eyes are 
suggested, not, painted. The artist, of 
course, George Luks, has a name. He does 
this type of work. He has, however, given 
us the pleasure several times of seeing more 
finished pieces, which failed to catch the re- 
warding eye. One senses ‘The Player’ as 
a quick, aggressive achievement, more or 
less thrown on the canvas, with no nu- 
ances, no subtleties, no searching for more 
than surface values. As an illustration of 
broad painting, of deliberate realism, of art 
stripped of all fine feathers, the picture is 
a success. However, it does seem a far 
cry from that to the fact of its being the 
most honored picture in the rooms, the win- 





ner of the most important prize of the Art 
Institute year. 

“Take next the nude which was given 
the Potter Palmer gold medal and $1,000. 
It is by Eugene Speicher and is the property 
of the Des Moines Association of Fine Arts. 
She is, the model, a most improper lady, 
hard, bold, flaunting her undress in the ar- 
rangement of her scarf. It is one of the 
most tiring paintings of nudes, because of 
its obviousness, that has been met with by 
most of us in many a long day. You cannot 
miss her carnal appeal. To be honest, it is 
an appeal which repels more than seduces. 

“For a third example of absolutely un- 
imaginative painting, consider the winner of 
the third important prize, ‘Family Group,’ 
by Charles Hopkinson, awarded the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal and $1,000. 
Whatever the reason, there is something— 
is it finesse?—lacking that makes it just 
miss being the painting it should be with 
the Logan medal stamping its excellence.” 





A Large Order for a Poet 


Of pictures I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four— 
I love so much their style and tone,— 
One Turner, and no more,— 
A landscape, foreground golden dirt, 
The sunshine painted with a squirt. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





+] ° 
Japan’s Pride 

Raizo Kanda, a Tokyo banker who earlier 
in the year purchased the Matsuki collection 
of Japanese paintings for 300,000 yen, that 
they might be kept in Japan, and who gen- 
erously made them available to public view, 
has just purchased the Matsuki collection 
of original wood-block color prints, says a 
Tokyo correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. He intends that they also 
shall be free of access to every lover of 
this genre art of Japan, which reached its 
zenith during the Tokugawa period. 

“So many of Japan’s color prints have 
been purchased and taken to Europe or 
America,” says the writer, “that the finest 
collections are now to be found abroad. 
Of late years Japanese art connoisseurs 
have made determined efforts to establish 
equally good collections in this country, 
either by the re-purchase of those abroad 
or by searching out the few still remaining 
in the out-of-the-way corners of Japan. 
Kojiro Mutsukata, prominent business man 
and son of the Genro, Prince Matsukata, 
possesses the best collection in Japan at 
present. 

“Virtually all of the most famous of the 
print artists are represented in the Matsuki 
collection, as are the various schools. It is 
hoped that some public-spirited Japanese 
will now provide a building for housing 
these two famous collections, one of wood- 
block prints and the other of original 
paintings.” 





Gift to Los Angeles 


William Preston Harrison, who already 
had done so much for the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, has brought back from Europe a 
collection of modern French art which he 
has offered to the museum as an entity, to 
be developed by him much as he has ex- 
panded the Harrison collection of Ameri- 
can paintings, which was his first gift. The 
group consists, according to the Los An- 
geles Times, of water colors, pastels and 
drawings “by more than forty artists, the 
majority of them living, the list of names 
being practically a roster of the men who 
hold the limelight in France today.” 

In addition to this, the collector while in 
the East purchased for the original Har- 
rison collection at the museum no less than 
ten oil paintings by contemporary Ameri- 
cans, including George Luks, Ernest Law- 
son, Carl Frieseke and Kenneth Haye's 
Miller. 

William Preston Harrison is a son of the 
elder Carter Harrison, who was mayor of 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, and a 
brother of Carter Harrison, who has also 
been mayor. 





Hopkinson in Lighter Vein 


“Here obviously is an assured artist on 
a holiday,” is the way the Boston Trans- 
cript comments on an exhibition of water 
colors by Charles Hopkinson, who recently 
was awarded one of the major prizes at 
Chicago’s annual. The display, at the Cop- 
ley Gallery, is entitled “From Fowey to 
Florence.” “In a singularly happy vein,” 
says the critic, “are these records of scenes 
made in Cornwall, among the Aips, along 
the Grand Canal of Venice and in other 
equally seductive spots. The exhibition 


shows the artist in lighter vein than that 
of his specialty, 
painting.” 


portraiture and figure 
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The “Mona Lisa” 


Here is a digest of the famous story of 
the famous alarm over the famous Mona 
Lisa. 

It is taken mainly from the columns of 
the New York Times, which printed liter- 
ally yards of it. 

The affair started on November 20, when 
Emmanuel Bourcier printed an article in 
L’Oeuvre to the effect that “La Joconde,” 
better known as the “Mona Lisa,” by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, has never actually been re- 
turned to the Louvre since its theft on 
August 21, 1911, by the Italian Vincenzo 
Perugia, but that it was replaced with a 
clever copy. 

This, according to the Times, threw the 
Parisian art world into “a high state of 
emotion.” So circumstantial was the start- 
ling statement that a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of National Museums was hastily called 
late in the afternoon to examine all avail- 
able information leading up to the recovery 
of the painting and the ceremony surround- 
ing the rehanging on January 4, 1914. 

Mons. Bourcier had asserted that the 
real “Mona Lisa” reposed in the cellar of 
the well known establishment of Edouard 
Jonas in the Place Vendome. “Journal- 
ists” rushed to the gallery. The dealer’s 
representatives were amazed, and allowed 
them to search every nook and cranny. 
The firm was vehement in denial, and ap- 
pended this bit of practical philosophy: 
“Bear in mind that we art dealers buy only 
what we think we can sell again soon. Any- 
one with ‘La Joconde’ in his possession 
would find it a white elephant.” 

Meanwhile the Museums Council com- 
pleted its session and was satisfied there 
was no doubt about the Louvre still possess- 
ing the real “Mona Lisa.” 

Thus ended the first day. On the sec- 
ond the Parisian press indulged in a fur- 
ious controversy, and Parisians by droves 
flocked to the Louvre to look at the Mona 
Lisa. Mons. Pulleon, director of Beaux 
Arts, authorized the Temps to say among 
other things that “fortunately the painting 
had been photographed and measured on 
both sides before the theft” and that “there 
is a considerable number of varied docu- 
ments concerning it which are kept in a 
safe place,” all this rendering substitution 
impossible. 

But Mons. Bourcier continued his start- 
ling “revelation” in L’Oeuvre, provided a 
diagram of the shop with the location of 
the “true Joconde,” cited contradictions and 
scoffed at the experts. 

So ended the second day. On the third 
day Mme. Jonas in an interview asserted 
there was no “Mona Lisa,” either copy or 
original, in her husband’s Place Vendome 
shop, while dispatches from New York 
quoted Mons. Jonas himself as saying that 
the “Mona Lisa” in his cellar was the prop- 
erty of a high French official and not the 
stolen picture. Mme. Jonas in a newspaper 
interview was quoted as branding Mons. 
Bourcier “a vulger ink-slinger,” hard up 
for copy. 

Mons. Jonas, in New York, interviewed 
by the Times, said the picture in the cel- 
lar of his Paris shop was a genuine Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, but not the “Mona Lisa.” 
He would not divulge the name of the owner 
“unless justice forces me to tell.” He as- 
serted a “political grudge” was responsible 
for the accusations against him. Some day 
he hoped to bring the Da Vinci from Paris 








Angry at Expert 


The bones of the old masters are con- 
tinually being shaken by the experts. The 
latest rattlement comes from Berlin where, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch, 
Germany’s most treasured work of art, the 
Sistine Madonna, in the Dresden Gallery, 
is declared not to be, in its present state, 
wholly the work of Raphael. This as- 
sertion is made by Dr. Moritz Steubel, 
German art historian, who has probed the 
mysteries which for centuries have veiled 
the origin of the masterpiece. 

The New York Sun got angry over the 
matter. “To possess in the fullest degree 
the spirit that evermore denies seems as- 
surance of notoriety to some of the art crit- 
ics of the day. It may not bring permanent 
renown, but a few days’ notoriety is cer- 
tain to be the lot of him who exhibits it.” 

After referring to Herr Steubel’s “find- 
ings,” the Sun proceeds: “As if he had not 
done enough to insure some loss of delight 
to those contemplating the painting, this 
Teutonic historian of art dwells on other 
imperfections the work has acquired. If all 
these faults mar the great masterpieces of 
the past, how marvelous must have been 
the genius of the painters who imparted so 
much that survives!” 

Unidentified artists, Steubel says, nearly 
ruined the painting after the master’s death. 
The Virgin and Child, the aged male figure 
at her right and the young woman on the 
left are Raphael’s work, but the two angels 
in the foreground, the draperies and the sky, 
he asserts, were painted in toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

Stuebel says the male figure is Pope 
Julius II, who called Raphael to Rome under 
his patronage in 1580. Saint Barbara, the 
woman in the picture, he asserts, is the 
Pope’s niece, the beautiful Leonora Gon- 
zaga, Duchess of Urbine. From this the 
historian concludes that the Madonna was 
really intended as a sort of private family 
portrait. 

After the Pope’s death the painting ar- 
rived at the abbey at Piacenza where it 
was installed as the middle window at the 
rear of the choir. It was at this time that 
the sky, the angels and the curtains, Stuebel 
says, were painted in with entirely different 
oils from those Raphael used, the object 
being to give the effect of the Madonna 
descending from heaven amid the blaze of 
light that shot into the choir from the real 
windows on either side of the painting. 





to New York and exhibit it in his American 
galleries. 

The third day closed with the plot suffi- 
ciently thickened. On the fourth day it 
became a thrice-told tale. Mme. Jonas, 
whose secretary claimed she had been griev- 
ously misreported, refused to talk. 

The American newspapers then ceased to 
carry any information. The teapot had 
simmered down. 





If the National Academy— 

At the international art exhibition which 
has just closed in Dresden, and which was 
described in the last number of Tue Art 
Dicest, 100 works of art were sold out of 
1,000 shown, among which over 300 were 
not for sale, according to the Boston Tran- 
script. Half of the works purchased were 
acquired by the city of Dresden, the Saxon 


state and the Reich. 











“The Might of Rome” 





A Roman Portrait 


Among the recent acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a remark- 
able sculptured portrait of a Roman. Con- 
cerning it the museum’s Bulletin says: “It 
is a wonderfully vivid portrayal of a typ- 
ical Roman of the old school—energetic, 
imperious, efficient. We feel that it was 
men of his calibre who brought to pass the 
phenomenon of the Roman Empire. But 
what a contrast to the sensitive, imaginative 
Greek physiognomies! The strength as 
well as the limitations of Rome are written 
large over this man’s features. 

“The lower part of the nose is missing 
and the lips and chin are badly battered; 
there are also black stains on the right side. 
In spite of the damage, the commanding 
conception and the beautiful modeling make 
it a highly impressive piece. We may safely 
say that it will rank among the best achieve- 
ments of Roman artists.” 





Palette of 900 Colors 


An announcement of H. E. Martini’s 
course of lectures on “Materials the Artist 
Uses,” issued by the Grand Central School 
of Art (New York), contains some cur- 
ious facts, interesting to artists and lay- 
men alike. For instance, one reads that 
painters of ancient times had a simple pa- 
lette of six colors, which has developed to 
a modern array of some goo colors and 
names “to confuse and bewilder.” 

Issue is taken with the statement so often 
heard that the old masters had better col- 
ors to work with. “We have all their col- 
ors in better form,” asserts the announce- 
ment. It is poor color sold by unscrupu- 
lous makers and lack of knowledge by the 
artist as to the use of pigments that is at 


the bottom of the trouble at the present 
time. 





New Gallery in Boston 
Boston has a new gallery, recently opened 
by Mr. M. L. Walker at 818-A Beacon 
street with an exhibition of early American 
and English portraits. 
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“Pinkie” and Two Other Old Masters in Michelham Sale 
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“Pinkie” (Miss Barrett), by Lawrence. 
Sold at auction, $388,500. 


[Continued from page 1] 


Romney's “Miss Elizabeth Forbes” and 
Gainsborough’s “Miss Tatton,” his other 
purchases, to America. 

The next heaviest buyer was Captain Jef- 
ferson Cohn, owner of racing stables in 
England, who acquired a short time ago 
the great Michelham mansion in London. 

The prices given in the following list, 
which is not quite complete, are taken from 
the New York Herald Tribune, and include 
the English sales tax, thus representing the 
actual cost of each work to its purchaser. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence—“Pinkie” (Miss 
Mary Moulton Barrett) ; $388,500; to Sir 
Joseph Duveen. This portrait was painted 
in 1795 and was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy the same year. The subject is 
portrayed at full length, in white dress and 
pink bonnet, with flowing ribbons and sash. 
In it the artist, it was said, seemed “to 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
This work was given the place of honor 
in the Michelham catalogue, being repro- 
duced in colors as a frontispiece. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence—“Mrs. Anger- 
stein and Child”; $31,500; purchaser not 





“The Bowden Children,” by Hoppner. 
Sold at auction, 





“Captain Little’s Children,” by Romney. 
Sold at auction, $110,250. 


named. A full length portrait, of a differ- 
ent type from “Pinkie.” 

George Romney—‘“Anne, Lady de la 
Pole ;” $231,000; to Thomas Agnew & Sons, 
London dealers. This was the most writ- 
ten about picture in the collection, a por- 
trait for which the artist received 80 guineas, 
and whici: broke the auction record in 1913, 
when it brought £41,300 at Christie’s, 

George Romney—“Lady MHamilton as 
Ambassadress ;” $210,000; to Captain Jef- 
ferson Cohn. This is a famous work, but 
the title has little meaning, for Lady Ham- 
ilton did not come into prominent public 
life until long after Romney ceased paint- 
ing portraits of her. 

George Romney — “Lady Elizabeth 
Forbes ;” $116,000; to Sir Joseph Duveen. 
A small Romney, painted in 1786, and fre- 
quently exhibited during the last thirty 
years. 

George Romney—“The Children of Cap- 
tain Little ;” $110,250; to Sir James Hall. 

Sir Henry Raeburn—“Mrs. Robertsun 
Williamson ;” $123,375; to M. Knoedler & 
Co. This portrait created an auction rec- 
ord when it was bought by Duveen Brothers 
in 1911 for 22,300 guineas. The new price 
is a Raeburn auction record. 

Thomas Gainsborough—“Miss Tatton ;” 
231,000; to Sir Joseph Duveen. This work 
is typical in every way, the sitter even 
wearing a “Gainsborough hat.” 

Thomas Gainsborough—“Master Heath- 
cote ;” $231,000; to Captain Cohn. The 
subject, a little boy of 4 or 5, is clothed, 
according to the custom of the day, in a 
girl’s long dress. 

John Hoppner—“Lady Louisa Manners ;” 
$78,500; purchaser not named. This pic- 
ture in 1901 created a record auction price 
of £14,752, paid by the late Charles Wert- 
heimer. 

John Hoppner—“The Bowden Children ;” 
$60,500; purchaser not s1amed. The sub- 
jects were the son and daughter of John 
Bowden, a former governor of the Bank of 
England. 

Francois Boucher — “La Pipée aux 
Oiseaux” and “La Fontaine d’Amour;” sold 
as a pair for $236,250 to Captain Cohn. 
These are large panels in Boucher’s best 
manner, 


“Master Heathcote,” by Gainsborough. 
Sold at auction, $231,000. 





New York Season 


The last fortnight has been replete with 
interesting things in New York. Besides 
the winter exhibition of the National 
Academy, the modernist show at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and the Pennell memorial at 
the Metropolitan, accounts of which ap- 
pear elsewhere in this number of THE Art 
Dicest, there have been at least five other 
exhibitions that have attracted the vigorous 
attention of the critics. Digests of their 
views follow. 

ae 

The New York writers are of a mind 
that the New Society of Artists has be- 
come old—and somewhat decrepit. Ralph 
Flint of the Christian Science Monitor as- 
serts that whereas the society “spread itself 
comfortably over five good sized rooms” at 
its eighth annual show at the Grand Central 
Galleries, “there are hardly enough im- 
portant contributions to make each wall 
as stimulating as it should be; there are 
too many moderately interesting canvases 
and water colors for the good of the ex- 
hibition.” 

“George Bellows’ death, year before last,” 
thinks the Brooklyn Eagle, “marked the be- 
ginning of the decline of the New Society. 
The next year Rockwell Kent resigned and 
this year finds Eugene Speicher, George 
Luks, Henry Lee MacFee and Maurice 
Sterne absent. The exhibition has the flavor 
of a small academy in which each member 
is allowed to send as much as he wants to, 
but with the difference that it has not even 
the Academy’s opportunity of showing 
works of young unknowns.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun says “the 
present collection is not without its feat- 
ures, but, upon the whole, is quiet; the 
pleasures to be drawn from it are mild 
and not sensational.” And Margaret Breu- 
ning in the Evening Post asks: “What’s in 
a name?” and answers, “Absolutely noth- 
ing! When a somewhat amorphous body 
of revoltes broke off from Academy tra- 
ditions some years ago to found this 
society, there was, undoubtedly, much to 
justify their title of ‘new’ in viewpoint and 
procedure. But this novelty seems to have 





worn off now.” 


The Herald Tribune is 
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“Miss Tatton,” by Gainsborough. 
at auction, $231,000. 


Sold 
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“Lady Louisa Manners,” by Hoppner. 
Sold at auction, $78,750. 


Beautiful Canvases in the Michelham Collection 
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“Lady Elizabeth Forbes,’ by Romney. 
Sold at auction, $116,000. 





the only paper to praise the show whole- 
heartedly. “In every way it is an inspirit- 
ing affair,” says Mr. Cortissoz. “But we 
miss Eugene Speicher.” 

ae 

One of the very important events of the 
season so far and one which was a real 
treat to art lovers was the exhibition of 
eighteen works by Chardin (1676-1754) at 
the Wildenstein Galleries. The subject just 
suited Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, and we read: 

“In a period of galanterie and frou-frou, 
Chardin painted kitchen scenes and still 
life, but he is one of the aristocrats of 
French art, an exemplar almost of the 
grand style. He ennobled what he touched. 
He could make the picture of a dead hare 
monumental. It is ‘Le Lievre’ which we 
would signalize as the salient masterpiece 
in the show. Velasquez might have 
painted it, in his earlier period. The Char- 
din is a rare example of what magnificent 
technique does to envelop in beauty a sub- 
ject nominally impossible. The little ani- 
mal is very dead and with its sprawled hind 
legs anything but a prepossessing object. 
The accessories are few and unattractive, 
an old powder horn suspended from its 
strap and a soft hunting cap. But with 
these unpromising things Chardin makes a 
great work of art. He lingers over the 
hare’s fur, so that you realize its quality. lt 
is almost touchable, realism wrought to the 
highest pitch. But how different from the 
photographic rabbit nailed to the barn door! 
Through the alchemy of power and style, 
the insensate body is made magical. Sheer 
wizardry in paint turns the thing into a 
source of aesthetic joy.” 

* * * 

If Chardin was honey to Mr. Cortissoz 
the Rumanian sculptor Brancusi, at the 
Brummer Gallery, was vitriol. “These 
ovoid and similarly outre productions,” he 
says, “continue to illumine the faithful. 
Our own impression brings back Lord 
Bowen’s definition of Metaphysics. It was, 
he said, ‘like sending a colored man down 
cellar at midnight, without a candle, to find 
a black cat that isn’t there.’” 

But Mrs. Read in the Eagle and Miss 
Breuning in the Evening Post pay serious 
tribute to Brancusi’s effort to express, as 





the latter puts it, “what is almost inexpres- 
sible—that is, the very essence of the sub- 
ject in hand.” 

And Henry McBride in the Sun writes 
once more just like Henry McBride, and 
asserts that Brancusi, in reducing life to 
an “ultimate equation,” “does not become 
a cold scientist, but remains a supreme ar- 
tist. Everybody is now familiar with the 
much quoted aspiration of the Japanese 
master, Hokusai, who at the age of 80, or 
was it 90? admitted that he knew a great 
deal about drawing, but that ‘if he lived to 
be 110’ he thought he would have know- 
ledge enough to express life in a single line. 

“A Brancusi requires collaboration. 
Mina Loy said, in her poem, “Brancusi’s 
Golden Bird,” published in The Dial: 

This gong 

of polished hyperaesthesia 
shrills with brass 

as the aggressive light 
strikes 

its significance. 

“She said it, when she said, ‘the aggres- 
sive light strikes its significance.’ More than 
any other sculpture, more than any other 
art with which I am acquainted, Brancusi’s 
sculpture employs a fourth dimension. The 
strangely destructive, strangely creative 
play of the lights upon Brancusi’s carvings 
calls upon the spectator in an occult fash- 
ion to prepare with all the imaginative force 
at his command for the reception of an 
idea.” 

* * * 

“An elemental music sings through the 
recent water colors by John Marin, now on 
view at Alfred Stieglitz’s Intimate Gal- 
lery. Marin’s water colors, in fact, give 
prophetic point to Walter Pater’s so logical 
contention that all the arts aspire to the 
condition of music. Only Marin’s water 
colors do not aspire, they are music.” 

This is the way Miss Cary in the Times 
writes of an artist who, classed as a mod- 
ernist, is now a “best seller”. She con- 
tinues: “Schopenhauer might have been 
thinking of Marin when, defining music, he 
wrote that the creative musician reveals the 
innermost essential being of the world and 
expresses the highest wisdom in a language 
his reason does not understand. For rea- 
son does not deform Marin’s water colors 





into slick representations of a recognizable 
world. Though the world is in them— 
soaring fingers of metal and stone, tragic 
three-masters and lusty seas, dancing suns 
and leaping trees—it is a world singing, 
affirming life through John Marin, her 
water colorist. Marin expresses his joy 
in life with great joyous lunges and 
thrusts.” 
* * * 

A large exhibition of black and white, 
organized by the Italian Ministry of Public 
Instruction, has been brought to this coun- 
try and will make a tour of the principal 
cities under the auspices of the Italy-Ame-- 
ica Society. It had a first showing at the 
Whitney Studio in New York. 

The Times sees in the display a reflex 
of the big Italian exhibition of paintings 
last January, and singles out Adolfo Wildt 
as “altogether the most original mind in 
the group.” 








“Mrs. Robertson Williamson,” by Rae- 


burn. Sold at auction, $123,375. 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— : 
Dec.—Early American art; 17th C. Peruvian 
intings, furniture; Paisley shawls. 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters. 
March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER_BROS.)— 
Dec.—Landscapes, Charles L, A. Smith. 
Jan.—Paintings by Inness, Wyant, Murphy. 
Feb. 1-t7—Paintings by Maynard Dixon. — 
March—Exhibition, Contemporary Californians. 

BILTMORE SALON— 5 
To Dec. 25—John Hubbard Rich. ; 

Dec. 27-Jan. 22—“Painters of the West.’ 

Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Memorial exhibition, Charles 
M. Russell. y 

Feb, 14-March s—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 

March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 

March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 

April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 

May 9-28—Barse Miller. 

CANNELL & CHAFFIN— é 
Dec. 5-18—Spanish subjects, Alex. Flyn. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— Ris 
Jan.—“Twenty Modern European Artists.” 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
March—Paintings, “Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Birren; Man- 
oir; John Cotton; Loren Barton; Millier. 
Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; R. N. 

Burnham. : 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— f 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Loan exhibition oriental art. 
Dec.—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers; Art Guild; 
illustrations, Joseph Paget Fredericks. | 
Jan.—“The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings loaned by H. Foote. : 
March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 

‘and American etchings from Keppel’s. | 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR— 


Dec.—Loan collection 18th. C. French objects. 
Dec.-Jan.—ist exhibition, selected American 
paintings. 
GUMP GALLERIES— | t 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— : - 
Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; Hungarian prints; 
“Sun Paintings,” Pansy Stockton. 
Jan.—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
Club; “Paris Prize” designs, Beaux Arts In- 
stitute. 
Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 
CYRUS BOUTWELL GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Etchings by George Elbert Burr. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Dec. 6-26—Exhibition of shawls. 
Jan. 3-30—The 1926 accessions. 


New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Nov. 16-Dec. sang exhibition of little pic- 
tures, New Haven Paint and Clay Club. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
o Dec. 12—Paintings by H. Harris Brown. 

Dec. 18-Jan. 16—31st annual exhibition, Wash- 
ington Water Color Club. 

Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 

GORDON DUNTHORNE— 

Dec.—Etchings and drypoints by Cadwallader 
Washburn; etchings by 30 English and Amer- 
ican artists. 

Jan. 5-22—Etchings, Ernest 
colors, Alice Huger Smith. 


Wilmington, Del. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 17-Dec, 16—Work of Delaware Artists. 


auspices 


Haskell; water 









Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 17-Jan. 3—Water colors, Alice R. Huger 


Smith. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM OF 
ART j— 


Dec. 15-31—First view, permanent collection. 

Jan. 9-23—Exhibit, Southern States League. 
Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— ; 

To Dec. 12—39th annual exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

Dec. 9-Jan. 24—Survey of accessions to print 
dept. 

Dec, 21-Jan. 24—Special exhibitions, Rene Men- 
ard, Willian Ritschel, Gjura Stojana, Mary 
Cassatt; Arts Club of Chicago. 

Jan. 1-15—-Early American glass, auspices An- 
tiquarian Society. 

Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 faintings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie Internation]; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; Sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T 
Grigware. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 


Exhi- 


ov. 15-Dec. 15—Artist members. 

Dec. 20-Jan. 8 — Modernist art, William 
Sepens, Anthony Angarola, Minnie Harms 

eebe. 

Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 
Grigware. 

Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 

Feb. 24-March 1o—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 


Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 


March 15-April 2—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley. 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 


mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
May-June—Semi-annual exhibit, artist members. 
MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Garden and flower pictures, Mabel Key. 
Jan.—Paintings by Leopold Survage. 
THOMAS WHIPPLE DUNBAR GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Water colors, Edward K. Williams, Emily 
Groom. 
Jan.—Paintings by Louis Kronberg. 
Dec.-Jan.—Etchings, Warren Davis, Ryder, C. 
A. Schutz. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, IIl. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Water colors, All-Illinois Society. 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Society. 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry S Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Evanston, IIl. 
GEORGIAN HOTEL— 
Dec. 6-20o—Paintings by Walter Ufer. 


Peoria, III. 


PEORIA ART INSTITUTE— 
ec.—Annual exhibition, Peoria artists. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Portraits, Henry Salem Hubbell; 
scapes, Henry S. Eddy; 

Carl H. Campbell. 
an.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 

eb.—Paintings by California Artists. 

ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 

o Jan. 20o—The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
Jan.—Thumb box exhibit, Columbus Art 

League. 

March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams. Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
ec.—Theo, Steele memorial; Wayman 
Adams, Victor Higgins, Daniel Garber, Janet 
Scudder. 

Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.” 
Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 
March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 

its of the Year.” 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 


land- 


flower paintings, 





THE H. LIEBER CO. GALLERIES— 
Dec. 6-18—Oils and water colors, Wm. Forsyth. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 1—Paintings, Wayman Adams. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 


oon en FEDERATION OF ARTS. 


Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Exhibition, Scandinavian Art. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
c.—Blanding Sloan prints. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—z26th ann’! show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Brunswick, Me. . 
BOWDOIN MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 


Dec. 13-20—‘“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


March 
from 


traits. 


Dec. 15-27—Sketches, Evening Sun contest. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
To Dec. 24—Ballard Collection Oriental Rugs 
Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Sculpture, Paul Manship. 
Feb.—Juliana Cheney Edwards 

paintings. 

March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 

Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 

March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

Feb. 15-28—Photographers’ Guild. 

April 1-14—Weavers’ Guild. 

15-30—Wax miniatures, Ruth Burke. 

ay 1-14—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

Dec.—Paintings of the South Seas, Harry L,. 
Huffman; 
Littlehold Murphy. 

Jan.—Old masters; Bellows lithographs. 

ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 6-24—Landscapes by Walter Koeniger. 

HORTICULTURAL HALL— 

Feb. 16-28—“Sculpture and Gardens,” joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Wo 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

ov. 29-Dec. 

Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. 

27-Jan._8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 

S 10-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry. 
an. 


April 


Dec. 


19-Feb. 8—Water colors, Sarah C. 
an. 24-Feb. 5—Paintin 


‘eb. 7-1 


colors, 


traits. 


ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— 
13-29—Sculpture, Richard Recchia. 
Jan. 17-31—Woodward, Sutton, Lavalley. 


Dec. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
December—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
c. 14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; 
Grafly; color prints, Ernest Watson; paint- 
ings by Canadians. 
Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, 
Water Color Club; 
-April 3—Modern American paintings 
uncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-Ma 
ay 3-29-—-Bellows memorial exhibition. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Nov. 28-Des. 


Paintings, 
Feb. 9-March 1—Water colors, Aiden L,. Ripley. 
March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Dec. 1-28—Old English sporting prints. 
Dec. 7-23—Persian art. 

c. 29-Jan. 11—Water colors, C. Scott White. 
Jan. 5-18—Pastels, Kate Leah Cotharin; water 

Charles Emile Heil. 

Jan. 12-25—Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

Dec. 6-25—Etchings and prints. 

M. L. WALKER ART GALLERY— 

Dec.—Exhibition, Early Am. and English por- 


busts, 


Raltimore 
Italian black-and-whites. 


12—Fifty prints of the year. 


14—Exhibition of modern por- 


Boston, Mass. 


collection of 


water colors of flowers, Nelly 


men’s Clubs. 


11—Paintings, Lillian W. Hale. 


Sears. 
. Edmund C. Tarbell. 
eorge L. Noyes. 





Feb.—Ripley, Bate, Keyes, Walsh, Parke. 


Northampton, Mass. 


HILLYER ART GALLERY— 


To Dec, 


Oiesen. 
Dec. 


12—Chinese and Korean 
wood carvings and pottery, lent by 


13-20—Desiderio 
graphs by Clarence Kennedy. 


paintings, 


da Settignano photo 


Jan. 4-12—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Fall exhibition, American artists. 


OV. 25-. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 
FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 


14—Work of Virginia 









’ 
: 
t 
¢ 


‘DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
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Jan. -5-Feb. 1—Reproductions of Modern Art. 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
ec. 5-26—Oriental paintings and textiles. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 1-20—French art of the 18th. century. 
an.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
eb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 

JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—-Henry R. Poore. 

ATHLETIC CLUB— 
Dec. 10-22—Grand Central Galleries collection. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Exhibition, Grand Rapids artists; water 
colors, Raymond Crosby, Blanche McMullen. 
an.—Paintings, Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 
eb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 
stitute; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March—N. Y. Soc. of ainters; 100 etchings. 
April—Henry R. Poore; Ethel F. Mundy. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Ann Arbor artists; Coptic textiles. 
Jan.—Grand Rapids artists. 

Feb.—New York Society of Painters, 

March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 

Dec.—Etchings, bronzes, Emil Fuchs; etchings, 
drawings, Ralph Fletcher Seymour; paintings, 
Christian Abrahamsen, Hayley Lever, Fred 

. Gray. 
Jan.-—Works by St. Paul artists. 
Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. Barnes. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 


Nov. 14-Jan. ro—Annual exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb. 14-March 7—Henry R. Poore. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Dec.—sth annual exhibition, Nebraska artists. 
Jan.—George Bellow’s memorial. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


SANTA FE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Olive Rush, Warren E. Rollins, Naomi 
Nelson, Effie Hart. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by the “Cragsmoor Group.” 


Newark, N. J. 


FP. KEER GALLERIFES— 
Dec.—Mezzotints, etchings, water colors. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF HIS1tORY AND ART— 
Jan. 7-27—Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
ov. 20-Jan. 2—JInternational exhibition of 
modern art, arranged by Societe Anonyme. 

Dec. 7-Jan. 2—r1th. annual exhibition, Brook- 
lvn Society of Etchers. 

Tan. 9-31—Woodcuts by Gordon Craig. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 27--International exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and drawings. 

BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURFS PAINTERS— 

March—Annual exhibition, Hote! Bossert. 

PRATT INSTITUTE— 

Dec. &-31—Reproductions of Holbein drawings; 
16th century textiles. 

Tan. 6-22—Paintines by Olaf Olsen. 

Tan. 27-Feb. 16—“The Painters and Sculptors.” 

Feb. 22-March 11—Marine paintings, Whitney 
Hubbard. 

March 3-24—“Fifty Books of the Year.” 

To Dec. 20—Water colors. A. O. Lamplough. 

March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLFRY— 

Dec. r1o-Tan. 9—In’tn’] Water Color Fxh’n. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 1s—Sixtv Canadian paintings. 

Tan. 15-20—Buffalo Camera Cluh’s salon. 

Tan. 20-Feb. 14—Buffalo Soc. of Artists. 

Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 

April-May—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLFRY— 
Jan.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Feb.—Etchings bv Alfred Huttv. 
March—Water color flower subjects. 
April—Water color exhibition 


New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 

Nov. 27.- 
Academy of 

Jan. 3-16—Ameri 

Y. Water Color Club: N. Y. Soc 














METROPOLITAN. MUSEUM OF ART— 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 


PUBLIC _LIBRARY— 
THE ART CENTER— 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 


19—Winter exhibition, National 


gn. 
can Water Color Soc. and N. 
. of Painters. 


Feb. 21-March 6—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

March 25-April 18—102nd annual 
National Academy of Design. 


exhibition, 


Nov. 9-Jan. 2—Joseph Pennell memorial. 

Dec. 4-Jan. 5—American industrial art. 

Jan. 17-Feb. 27—-Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative art. : 

Jan. (begins 1oth)—Embroidered waistcoats. 


Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 


Dec.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and color prints. 


Dec.—**Fifty Illustrated Books.” 

Dec. 1-14—Jugo-Slav paintings; Cowan pottery; 
Japanese prints; Oriental jewelry. 

Dec. 16-31—N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts. 

Jan. 1-30—International Cotton Exposition. 

Feb. 1-15—Paintings by Twelve Japanese Ar 
tists. 

Feb. 1-28—Commercial printing, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; 
of Bookworkers. : 
May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International Salon of Photography. 


Guild 


Jan. 9-Feb. 14—Annual Exhibition, Association 
for Culture. 

Feb. 19-Mch. 6—Exhibition, The Painters and 
Sculptors. 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 

March 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

Nov. 26-Dec. 19—Annual, thumb: box sketches. 

Jan. 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 

Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 

March 12-30—Annual water color show. 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 

Dec. 7-27—Water colors, etchings, bronzes. 

Dec. 28-Jan. 10o—Mystic (Conn.) group. 

= 11-31—Landscapes, Chauncey F. Ryder. : 
eb. 1-14—“Thirty Paintings by Thirty Artists. 

HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 

To Dec, 11:—Marines by Gordon Grant. 
Dec. 11-31—Group of American and 
masters. 

EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Dec.—*‘Paintings of the Madonna.” 

MONTROSS GALLERY— 

ov. 22-Dec. 11—Paintings, Robert Hallowell. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Marion Monks Chase. 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 

To Dec, 18—Paintings of “Childhood in Art.” 

To Dec. :1—James McBey etchings. 

Dec. 13-31—Old French and English 
prints. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Water colors of flowers, Mrs. 
A. Stewart Walker. 

ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Nov.-Dec.—Water color drawings by Rowland- 

son, Elyse Lord, J. D. Knap. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 11—Paintings by Xander Warshawsky. 
Dec. 13-Jan. 1—Water colors by John Kellogg 

Woodruff, Henry Winslow, Herman Trunk, 
r. 


’ 


foreign 


color 


Jan. 3-22—Paintings by William Schulhoff. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Arnold Wiltz. 
Feb. 14-March 5—-Paintings by Clarence John- 


son. 
March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 
March 28-April 16—Paintings, Thelma Cudlipp 
Grosvenor. 
April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 15s—George P. Ennis, Edmund Greacen. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
To Jan. 15—Recent developments 
Marin. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 
THE GALLERY OF P, JACKSON HIGGS— 
Dec. English and Dutch portraits by old mas- 
ters; Italian and Flemish primitives. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
To Dec. 18—Paintings by Edward Bruce. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
Feb. 15-March 5—Paintings by Thomas H. 
Benton; mural designs, History of America. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Nov. 23-Dec. 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
ARTHUR H. HARLOW & CO.— 
Dec.—Etchings of dogs, Marguerite Kirmse. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 1-15 — Portraits, Margaret 
Browne; landscapes, R. F. Bunner; 
scapes, Rosamond E. Smith. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Dec.—Old English color prints after Morland. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
Dec. 5-19—Water colors, Taber Sears; silhou- 
ettes, Baroness Maynell. } 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Cabinet paintings, American artists. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Sculpiture. Constantin Brancusi. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 


by John 


Fitzhugh 
land- 




















ARDEN GALLERY— ; 
Until Jan. 1—“Conquest of Mexico” murals, by 
Victor White. 


WEYHE GALLERY— 

Dec. 6-18—Drawings, Mario Toppi; sculpture, 
S. Moselsio. 

Jan.—Paintings by Alfred Maurer. 


N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 


Jan.—Paintings, Pauline B. Williams. 

Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 

CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 

Dec.—Summer work by members. 

ARTISTS GALLERY— 

Dec.—Group exhibition, Modern Americans, 

Jan.—Paintings by John Carroll. 

HENRY REINHARDT & SON— 

To Dec. 11—Modern French paintings. 

Jan. 15-31—Loan exhibition of old and modern 
masters, El Greco to Matisse. 

HOLT GALLERY— 

To Dec. 11—Paintings, Cora Brooks and Helen 
K. McCarthy. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

To Dec. 25—Paintings by Bernard Boutet de 
Monvel. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 

April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 

May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 

Dec.—Paintings, drawings, old and modern. 

F, VALENTINE DUDENSING— 

Dec.— Water colors by Pajot. 

Jan.—Restropective exhibition, Henri 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Dec. 15-Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; Tibetan paint- 
ings; Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’l water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
ay—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS ART ASS’N (Yonkers Museum)— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 20o—Small paintings, sculpture. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec.—Paintings by Scott; Persian rugs. 

Jan.—Enneking exhibition. 

Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 

Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 

May—FExhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 

Dec.— Duveneck Society; etchings by Zorn; 
international water color exhibition. 

January—Ohio Water Color Society. 
arch—Work of Ohio-born women. 

May—tThirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

A. B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— 

Nov. 29-Dec. 11—J. H. Sharp, of Taos, N. M. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Nov. 30-Jan. 4—Ralph T. King memorial. 
Jan. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
‘May—Cleveland Society of Artists. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
LINDNER ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Womens Art Club. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Paintings, Carl Lawless, Arthur Meltzer; 
annual thumb-box show, Columbus artists. 

Jan.—N. Y. Society of Painters. 

Feb.—“Fifty Prints of the Year;’? black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
ialists of Columbus. 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial. 

April—Historic textiles from Brooklyn Museum; 
theatre art and masks. 

May—r7th annual exhibition, Columbus Art 
League; paintings, Harry J. Westerman. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART_INSTITUTE— 
To Dec. 14—Landscapes by John J. Enneking. 
Dec. 12-30—Sixty Prints (Providence, R. ). 
Dec. 15-Jan. 2—Ohio Water Color Society. 
Dec. 31-Jan. 26—Persian Shawls; Birdseye View 


Matisse. 


of Coinage. 
Jan. 4-23—Loan exhibition, Portraits of Day- 
tonians,. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 18—Dayton Women Painters. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek 
and Roman sculpture; wax relief portraits, 
Ethel Frances Mundy. 


Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 














Jan. 23-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar 
tists of America. . 








Dec. 9-24—Screens, Robert Chandler; painti 
Dean Cornwell, Roy Brown. pa 
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Glozel Controversy 


The controversy over the Glozel tablets, 
described in the 15th November number of 
Tue Art Dicest, still continues. The 
archaeologist, Camille Julian, and his ad- 
herents, maintain that the inscribed tablets 
belong to the Early Christian part of the 
Gallo-Roman period, and that the fact they 
were found with genuine neolithic weapons 
and relics is explained by the theory that 
the Christian peasants retained these earlier 
objects as part of a surviving fetish wor- 
ship; hence all were buried together. 

“Mons. Julian,” says a dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune “after months 
of labor, has revealed that the crude letter- 
ing is nothing more than the love incanta- 
tions of Latin peasants. Roman swains 
carving love messages to theih sweethearts 
caused all the fuss in scientific circles, 
where it was hoped important revelations 
would be forthcoming.” 


The Great Calendar 


[Concluded from preceding page] 


lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs. 
Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 
Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 
Apr. 30-May 25—European posters. 
June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 
TUESDG MUSEUM OF ART— 


c.—Ohio-born women artists. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition. 

Jan.—Black-and-Whites, Italy-America Society. 

Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show; Toledo Camera Club. 

March—Canadian artists. 

April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 

June-Aug.—15th. annual exhibition of paintings 
by American artists. 

MOHR GALLERIES— 

Dec. 11-Jan. 5—Exhibition, modern American 
paintings. 

Jan. 5-15—Helen J. Niles. 

Feb. 15-March 1—Harry Leith-Ross. 

March 1-15—Chester Hayes, French landscapes. 

March 15-April 1—Henry R. Poore. 

April 1-15—The Athena Club. 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
an.—Paintings by five artists. 
eb.—Paintings by Taos group. 

March—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 


Nov. 8-Dec, 12—Philadelphia Water Color Club; 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 


Jan. 30-March 20-—122nd. annual _ exhibition, 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

Dec.—Objects from Paris international exhibi- 
tion Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts. 

Dec.—Chinese paintings, Sung and Ming. 

THE PRINT CLUB— 

Dec. 6-24—Christmas exhibition. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2—Etchings by William Strang. 

Jan. 3-17—“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 

Jan. 19-29—Prints of cats by modern masters. 

SOCIETY OF ALLIED ARTS— 

Dec. 1-15—Work by Zwick, Beacham, Braymer, 
Connor, Linke, Lyons, Nelson. 

Dec. 15-31—Work by O’Brien. 
Koller, Hofstetter, Renner, 
Richter. 

Jan 1.-15—Work by Mason, Lovegrove, Stewart, 
Sutton, Molind, Till, McKinney, Mann. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Dec.—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition. 

an. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
eb. 4-25—*Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 

March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, Robert 
Riggs and associates. 

April—Exhibition by painter members. 

ART ALLIANCE— 

Nov. 10-Dec. 10—Paintings by John Carroll; 
crafts; prints. 

Dec. 10-Jan. 1—Water colors, Birger Sandzen. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 1o-March 10—Annua! 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 
March 19-April 17-Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 
WUNDERLY BROTHERS— 
To Dec. 10—Etchi: by Lee Hankey. 


Dec. 6-20—Frank Gardener Hale, jewelry. 


Nortenheim, 
Blum, Pietz, 


Exhibition, Asso- 





Marathon Statue May Be a Praxiteles 


The “Marathon” Statue. 


A bronze statue of a boy found more 
than a year ago twenty fathoms deep in 
the Bay of Marathon, on whose shore the 
Athenians defeated the Persians in 490 B. C., 
has undergone scientific treatment at the 
hands of chemists and now, fully restored, 
has been set upon a pedestal in the National 
Museum at Athens. Professor Alexander 
Philadelphius, well known Greek archaeolo- 
gist, is quoted by means of a letter as fol- 
lows by the London Illustrated Daily News: 





“The statue when found was all covered 
with incrustations of lichen and seaweed 
from its immersion in the sea for some 
2000 years. It was immediately taken to 
the National Museum at Athens, and sub- 
jected to process of cleaning and restora- 
tion, which continued up to last month, 
when it was set up on its pedestal. It had 
lain for months in a bath of water and was 
then put through a steam drying process, 
and an electric current was applied, so that 
not a drop of moisture should remain on its 
very porous surface. 

“As it stands now in the Hall of Bronzes, 
near its companion, the Youth of Anticy- 
thera, which fifteen years ago was likewise 
fished up from the sea, it charms all eyes 
by the divine beauty of its form.and ex- 
pression, and the pose of the head, which 
recalls the supreme art of Praxiteles. The 
whole figure, indeed, bears the character- 
istics of the great sculptor of the fourth 
century B. C. It has all the grace of at- 
titude and movement and those sinuous lines 
found in his Hermes, Venus, Eros, and the 
rest of his immortal works. . 

“It remains to say a few words on the 
problem of the boy’s attitude. What is he 
doing, and what is he thinking? What was 
he holding on his outstretched left palm, 
in which a deep hole is cut; and, finally, 
what is the meaning of that curious gesture 
with the right hand? Was he pouring a 
libation from a jar that has disappeared? 
Quite impossible! Was he holding a bird 
and playing with it? The boy was cer- 
tainly amusing himself, as his age denotes, 
with some toy that must have been of a 
size and weight proportionate to the big 
nail fixed in the above-mentioned hole. In 
view of these indications, and his gesture, 
I am convinced that he was playing with 
a top, set spinning by a string drawn away 
by the right hand. 

“But whether he is spinning a top or 
playing with a bird is a matter of little 
importance. The great point is’ that we 
have here a masterpiece of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., wholly Praxitelean in form and 
style, although we cannot definitely assign 
it to the great sculptor’s own chisel.” 





Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
er ean ied Am. furniture by John God- 
ard. 
Dec.—F. A. Turner collection of Oriental rugs. 
Jan.—Joseph Pennell memorial exhibition. 
Feb.—“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Dec. 7-26—Annual show, little pictures. 
Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, W. Drury, John 


Frazier. 
Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
D b M his artists; Birren. 
January—Canadian artists; American illustra- 
tors; historic laces; wax miniatures, Ethel 
Frances Mundy. F 
February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls; drawings, 
Lillian W. Hale. 
March—Max Bohm. 
April—George Bellows Memorial. 
ay—William Ritschel; “100 Etchings.” 
une—New York Society of Women Painters. 
uly and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Prin ; 


—_ ts, Baumann; oriental 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 


exhibition, 





rugs. 





Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
an. 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay 5-June s—zoth annual, Texas Artists. 


Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 1-Jan. 15—Paintings, William S. Schwartz. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings, Willard Metcalf. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Dec.—Exhibition from National Arts Club. 
Jan.—Loan exhibition of arts and crafts. 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 

Frishmuth. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec. 1-15—Textiles, prints, Lucy Fletcher 
Brown. 

Dec.—Sculpture, Emil Fuchs; paintings, Wil 
lard Metcalf, Emil Fuchs, Eugene Higgins, 
Gertrude Copp. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Paintings, Elmer A. Forsberg. 

Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children; paint- 
ings, Goose H. Macrum; water colors, 
Winthro ear oF 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture by Louis Mayer. 

Feb.—Nat. Ass’n of Women Painters and 
Sculptors; paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; paint- 
ings selected by is Bliss Gillet. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 

Dec., Jan. Feb.—Tenth quarterly exhibit— 

Paintings by 16 members of Madison Art 
Association. 


March—Portraits by Merton Gren 
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